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Supreme Court Tries 


School 





A Supreme Court decision in 1950 forced the University of Okla- 
homa to admit G. W. McLaurin, Negro professor, to its law school. 


INE MEN have it in their power 
N: effect a revolution in race 
relations as great in its ultimate im- 
pact as the Civil War 
real meaning, in non-legal terms. of 
the five segregation 
which were heard by the United 
States Supreme Court last week. 

Segregation has suffered some tell- 
By Su- 
ruling or Executive 
Order, segregation is forbidden in 
interstate transportation, higher edu- 


that is the 


school cases 


ing blows in recent years. 
preme Court 


cation and military service. Segrega- 
tion (as distinct from discrimination ) 
in employment is not widespread. 
Segregation in public places is not 
of appreciable consequence. Though 
the final traces of segregation will 
disappear from the areas named only 
in the course of time, its basis has 
been all but shattered. The last re- 
maining major ramparts of segrega- 


tion are in housing and lower educa- 
tion, and the latter of these is now 
under direct attack. 

Segregation holds sway in the 
elementary schools of seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia not only 
in the legal sense, but in the deeper 
sense that it is here implanted and 
nourished in the very young and 
so is guaranteed perpetuation. If 
segregation anywhere in the United 
States is ever to end, its death- 
knell will have been sounded only 
when all children of all races are 
taught the same things in the same 
classrooms. In a very real sense, 
the clash of legal minds that took 
place in the dignified surroundings 
of the Supreme Court was a struggle 
for the minds of our children, and 
thus for the future of America. 

So fundamental a struggle does 
not present itself, on the legal level, 


Segregation 


In five cases contested by the NAACP, 
the high court is being asked to rule 
on the constitutionality of state laws 


providing ‘separate-but-equal' schools 


By Daniel James 


in the simple terms just used. If the 
task confronting the Supreme Court 
were simple and clear-cut, it would 
not have heard for ten hours the 
intricate interpretations of constitu- 
tional and state law, directly affecting 
four states and the District of Col- 
umbia, that were presented before 
it last week. Nor would the prepara- 
tion and presentation of these cases 
have occupied some of the best legal 
minds in the country, including a 
former Democratic Presidenitiai nom- 
inee, John W. Davis, and in opposi- 
tion to him the man who has wor 
more civil-rights cases before the Su- 
preme Court than any other lawyer, 
the brilliant Thurgood Marshall of 
the National 
Advancement of Colored People. 
The root question facing the nine 
Supreme Court Justices is ccnstitu- 
tional: Do state segregation laws 
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BLACK: IS IT TIME FOR A CHANGE? 


violate the Constitution? Anti-segre- 
gation counsel contend that such laws 
violate the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments specifically; Davis and 
other pro-segregation counsel argue 
that such laws are of legislative and 
not juridical concern. 

In the District of Columbia case 
particularly, Davis argued that segre- 
gation was a matter for Congress 
to determine, since it had enacted, in 
1866, the original laws setiing up 
the whole pattern of segregation in 
Washington. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, he pointed out, which was 
adopted two years later, says only 
that “No state shall deprive any 
person of the equal protection of the 
laws.” It applies, that is to say, di- 
rectly and specifically to the states. 
Anti-segregation counsel, however, 
based themselves in this case upon 
the due-process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment (which forbids the na- 
tional government to deny to anyone 
his life, liberty or property without 
due process of the law) and upon 
Article I, Section 9, Clause 3 of the 
Constitution prohibiting bills of at- 
tainder (that is, trial and punishment 
by the legislature instead of the 
courts). As James N. Nabrit Jr. 
argued against Davis: 


“We contend that the Federal 
government, that Congress; has no 
power to set up racial distinctions 
among citizens of this country.” 
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In a nice allusion to a certain 
popular political slogan, Justice Hugo 
Black inquired of District Assistant 
Corporation Counsel Milton D. Kor- 
man, who has said that Nabrit mere- 
ly believes “it’s time for a change”: 

“Do you think it is time for a 
change?” 

“No, sir,” Korman answered. 

“How about a promise of a 
change?” asked Justice Black. 

“Well, if it’s time for a change,” 
Korman began, changing his mind, 
“I would welcome it.” 

And so, it might be added, would 
millions of Americans to whom segre- 
gation in Washington is a scandal of 
national, even world, proportions. 

The issue of whether segregation 
is a constitutional or legislative mat- 
ter confronts the Supreme Court in 
all five cases. In addition, the Court 
has the equally knotty problem of 
deciding between its own earlier rul- 
ings upholding segregation—dating 
from the basic Plessy v. Ferguson 
case of 1896—and its more recent 
rulings against segregation—dating 
from Sweatt v. Painter (University 
of Texas) and McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents in 1950. Three states 
are dizectly affected here, South Caro- 
lina, Kansas and Virginia. 

In Plessy, the Supreme Court form- 
ulated the famous “separate but 
equal” doctrine, according to which 
a state may maintain segregation as 
long as it provides equal facilities 
for Negroes and whites. It is this 
decision, in particular, which the 
NAACP attorneys seek to have nul- 
lified, since it lies at the root of all 
subsequent pro-segregation rulings. 
Actually, Plessy applied to public 
transportation; the separate-but-equal 
doctrine was extended to public edu- 
cation three years later in Cumming 
v. County Board of Education, and 
to private education in 1908 in Berea 
College v. the State of Kentucky. 

As Marshall brought out, the Su- 
preme Court had, in effect, already 
ruled in direct contradiction to 
Plessy when, in Henderson v. United 
States in 1950, it expressly banned 


all Jim Crow in interstate travel. The 
question remains whether the Court 
will unequivocally reaffirm that rul- 
ing and knock out Plessy altogether. 

To buttress his case, Marshall 
argued further that Plessy and the 
subsequent separate-but-equal rulings 
concerning education based upon it 
were negated by the Court’s de- 
cisions in Sweatt and McLaurin. In 
those cases, the Court recognized that 
the right of Sweatt and McLaurin to 
a higher education, under the equal- 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, was being violated. 
“This rule,” the brief for the appel- 
lants states, “cannot be peculiar to 
any level of public education. Public 
elementary and high-school education 
is no less a governmental function 
than graduate and professional educa- 
tion in state institutions.” It was 
further noted that the Court “has 
clearly enunciated the doctrine that 
the state may not validly impose dis- 
tinctions and _ restrictions among 
citizens based upon race or color 
alone” in a series of decisions dating 
from 1940, 

To this argument, Davis replied 
that Plessy did not violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment, that if the right to 
segregate on the basis of race were 
taken away, so would the right to 
segregate on the basis of age or sex, 
and that the fundamental issue was 
whether or not local legislatures had 
power to legislate for themselves. 

“What is the great national 
policy underlying this whole ques- 
tion?” Davis asked. “Is it not the 
fact that the very strength and 
fiber of our Federal system is local 
self-government in those matters 


for which local action is com- 

petent?” 

Then Davis pulled out this hoary 
old chestnut: 

“Ts it not the height of wisdom 
that the manner in which this 
education is conducted be left to 
those most immediately affected 
and the wishes of the parents— 
both white and colored—be as- 
certained before forcing children 
into contacts that may be unwel- 
come?” 

The fact is that the wishes of 
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some Negro parents at least had bee~ 
ascertained before taking these cases 
to the Supreme Court. The issue now 
before the high court was precipi- 
tated by a suit filed on May 16, 1950 
in the Federal District Court at 
Charleston, S. C., on behalf of 67 
Negro children and their parents liv- 
ing in Clarendon County. That suit 
was brought when it was learned that 
the County was not adhering to the 
Plessy decision requiring that equal 
school facilities be provided for 
Negroes. (In the course of the trial, 
the chief counsel for South Carolina 
admitted that $40 million would be 
needed to equalize school facilities in 
the state.) On June 21, 1951, the Fed- 
eral Court ruled 2-1 against the plain- 
tifls—the minority vote was cast by 
Judge J. Waties Waring, the jurist 
who earned wide acclaim with an 
earlier opinion abolishing the South 
Carolina white primaries—and the 
case was then carried to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Clarendon case marked a turn- 
ing point in legal history in another 
respect. For the first time in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, a large portion 
of the evidence submitted was of a 
sociological nature testifying to the 
debilitating effects of segregation 
upon the mind and the emotions. A 
number of scientists were 
brought to Charleston to offer their 
testimony in person. One expert in 
child psychology, Dr. Kenneth Clark 
of New York, tested Clarendon Negro 
school children and found that they, 
“like other human beings who are 


social 


subjected to an obviously inferior 
satus , have been definitely 
harmed in the development of their 
personalities; that the signs of in- 
stability in their personalities are 
clear. . . .” Also included in the testi- 
mony were statements like this from 
Gunnar Myrdal’s classic American 
Dilemma: [Segregation] brands the 
Negro with the mark of inferiority 
and asserts that he is not fit to asso- 
ciate with white people.” In_ ll, 
thirty-two social scientists testified 
that, “regardless of facilities which 
are provided, enforced segregation 





MARSHALL: SOUTH WILL COMPLY 


is psychologically detrimental to 
members of the segregated group” as 
well as to those of the non-segregated 
group. 

In presenting this unusual socio- 
logical evidence before the Supreme 
Court, the NAACP was not merely 
opening up a new vein for students 
of law to explore; it was staking up- 
on this, as upon all five cases, its 
43-year-old reputation as a fighter 
for civil rights. What the social sci- 
entists said, and what the NAACP 
lawyers reiterated throughout the 
Supreme Court hearings, was that it 
did not whether school 
facilities were equal, segregation in 


matter 


and of itself is harmful and wrong- 
ful. Counsel Robert L. Carter ad- 
mitted that educational facilities in 
Kansas were equal for each race (in 
contradistinction to South Carolina, 
where they are not), but contended 
that the main point is that segrega- 
tion instilled a feeling of inferiority 
in Negro children and by doing so 
made it ultimately impossible for 
them to acquire an equal education. 
This challenges the very concept of 
segregation at its heart, and repre- 
sents a new strategical approach to 
the issue on the part of the NAACP. 

The NAACP has been dedicated, 
from its inception, to the goal of 
obliterating segregation. Throughout 
the years, its strategy has been to 


‘Constitution, in 


work toward this goal gradually, by 
picking cases that struck at the per. 
imeter of segregation and at the 
same time built up precedents. In 
the past decade, the organization has 
experienced phenomenal success in 
breaking down one segregation bar. 
rier after another. These successes, 
the improved stmosphere of the 
susceptibility of the 
Supreme Court to changing ideas, 
and most recently the Clarendon case, 
all combined to persuade the NAACP 
to attempt the frontal assault upon 
the inner fortress of segregation that 
we are now witnessing. 

On its part, the Court is chal- 
lenged as it has not been since the 


times, the 


1930s, when basic economic reforms 
tested its capacity to interpret the 
Charles Evans 


Hughes’s favorite phrase. as “a 
marching Constitution.” The issue of 
segregation is, in many _ respects. 
more portentous. Governors Byrnes 
of South Carolina and Talmadge of 
Georgia have long since announced 
their 
Supreme Court ruling that would 
overthrow the Plessy doctrine. Byrnes 


has had an amendment passed in 


intention to circumvent a 


his state abolishing the public-school 
system in that event. 

As if echoing these scarcely dis- 
guised threats, John W. Davis told 
the Supreme Court that he “could not 
contemplate with any equanimity” 
the effect in the South of an end to 
segregation. Attorney General J. 
Lindsay Almond of Virginia warned 
the Court that a decision against 
segregation would “destroy the pub- 
lic-school system” in his state. Of 
pro-segregation counsel, Assistant At 
torney General Paul E. Wilson of 
Kansas was almost alone in admitting 
that, in his state at least, “there 
would probably be no serious con 
sequences.” 

It remained for Thurgood Mar 
shall to remind the South’s legal de- 
fenders that its people “are law: 
abiding citizens who will obey what: 
ever decree this Court hands down. 

It is now up to the Supreme Cour! 
to speak the last word. 
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BOHN 


“wherein our Savior’s birth is 
celebrated.” Dickens described it as 
“a good time, a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time.” The stores 
and streets are full of gaiety. As I 
look out of my window into the dark- 


No WE APPROACH that season 


ness of early winter evening, I am 
cheered by the glow of the first big 
outdoor Christmas trees. Across the 
street, a church choir is practicing 
carols and anthems, And the chil- 
dren, wherever you see them, are as 
happy and hopeful as ever they were 


But in the undertones of this 
Christmas, 1952, I detect a note of 
gloom. The sense of fear and futility 
is widespread. Especially those whom 
we think of as liberals are oppressed 
by a sense of guilt. You would think, 
if you were to judge by their moods, 
that we have committed some terrible 
crime and were about to be indicted 
before the court of mankind. 


There are no Chrisimas bells ring- 
ing in the productions of our jour- 
nalists. I am referring especially to 
the columnists who take the place 
of the upper clergy in the life of 
our day. They have become the chief 
apostles of pessimism. We have 
wickedly invented the atom bomb. 
We are busily readying the hydrogen 
bomb. We are carrying on a war in 
Korea. What a lot of sinners we are! 
We shall deserve the evil fate which 
awaits us. 


es —_—— cee oe 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 





Let's Ring 
The Bells 


The other day, I happened to pick 
up Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the 
Great Plague. In those terrible 
days of 1665, many of the official 
clergymen ran to the country for 
safety. Their pulpits, in the mean- 
time, were often filled by whatever 
fanatics happened along. And there 
was no lack of loud-voiced speakers 
who felt themselves inspired with 
messages. The greater the horrors of 
the plague, the greater the number 
of prophets, soothsayers and crystal- 
gazers. They not only offered cures 
for the universal sickness. They ex- 
plained its cause. It had been, of 
course. sent as a punishment for sin. 
In the course of his remarks about 
these performances, Defoe remarked 
that those who yelled the loudest and 
prophesied the darkest attracted the 
most attention. 

How little things have changed 
since 1665! Our journalistic preach- 
ers—and some of the regular clersy 
who occupy pulpits— are warning 
mankind that tomorrow—or at least 
the day after tomorrow—the Third 
World War will start and we shall all 
perish when the hydrogen bomb sets 
the world on fire. The more solemn 
they are about this, the more utterly 
convinced, the bigger 
they make and the more readers they 
secure for their articles and books. 
They don’t know any more about this 
business than you or I. But if they 
yell loud enough, people take it for 
granted that they know. 

I think it is time for us—and I 
mean all of the people on our side— 
to ring some bells. There is, of 
course, Communism. Think what a 

4 


impression 


merry Christmas this would be if 
Communism were out of the way: 
There would be no war in Korea. All 
these expenditures for armaments 
could stop. We should have plenty of 
money for the good works of the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions. UNESCO could spread. The 
specialized agencies could multiply. 
Point Four could be developed on a 
broader scale. 

Bui this is just imagination. The 
powers that center in Moscow are 
still growing. But that is not the 
main part of the story. The vital 
point is that the anti-Communist 
people have been waking up all over 
the world. We have NATO. The de- 
morracies of Western Europe are 
slowly welding a political and eco- 
nomic union. In the United Nations 
Assembly the other day, the Indian 
resolution on Korea was adopted 54 
to 5. 

What we call the cold war is 
actually a war of infor:ation. In all 
the Communist countries, things are 
going badly. In practically all the 
democratic countries, they are 
slowly going better. News of this 
difference cannot be kept secret. As 
it gets around more and more, 
people will come over to our side. 
My thesis is that the more the people 
on our side increase in understand- 
ing and power, the less likelihood 
there will be that we shall have to 
fight a third world war. 

A few weeks ago, 24 of the orig- 
inal 42 scientists who worked on the 
atom bomb met in Chicago to cele- 
brate their tenth anniversary. A 
number of them made speeches and 
gave statements to the press. I did 
not note that any one of them felt 
conscience-smitten. They gave evi- 
dence of being busy with plans for 
the application of atom power to 
constructive ends. It may be that, 
within a decade, this new source of 
energy will be heating houses and 
running factories. And it looks more 
and more as if it will never again be 
applied to the purposes of war. 

It may be that the pessimists are 
wrong. Let’s ring the bells. 
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CRISIS 
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By Irwin Ross 


HE FRENCH Communist party is 
yj gia through a severe crisis. 
The distemper has manifested itself 
in many ways: in a series of gross 
political miscalculations, a _ wildly 
oscillating party line, declining mem- 
bership, declining trade-union sup- 
port, and a purge that has demoral- 
ized the faithful while providing a 
serial comedy for an irreverent pub- 
lic. 

The most dramatic manifestation 
of the party’s distress has, of course, 
been the purge of the three veteran 
Bolshevik, Marty, Charles 
Tillon and Georges Guingouin, Guin- 


André 


gouin has already been expelled, 
while Marty and Tiilon are wobbling 
very unsteadily on the locomotive of 
history. 

The humiliation of Marty and 
Tillon, first announced in mid-Sep. 
tember, was a grievous shock to party 
members. Both men were regarded 
as proletarian heroes of awesome di- 
mensions. Marty was credited with 
leading the Black Sea mutiny in 
1919, while Tillon had assisted in 
this fabled effort to keep the French 
Navy from intervening in the Rus- 
sian Civil War. Marty had added to 
his party legend during the Spanish 
Civil War, and Tillon had become a 
ranking leader as chief of the Com- 


of French Communism 


The purge of André Marty and two other veterans, dictated by the new Moscow line, 


may cause individual defections but probably won’t affect the party’s core 





Irwin Ross, who has just re- 
turned from France, is the 
author of a book, Strategy 
for Liberals, as well as a 
frequent contributor to Pa- 
geant, Commentary, Reader's 
Digest and Harper’s. 








Anpre Marty (hatted, right) stood alongside Duclos and one place away from Thorez a8 
Communist big-wigs reviewed a CGT parade in 1950. Now he’s in the party’s doghouse. 
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munist Resistance forces after June 
1941. He was a Cabinet minister 
after World War II. 

In deference to normal Communist 
protocol, the purge moved in in- 
stallments. The two men were first 
demoted. Marty lost his job as mem- 
ber of the four-man Secretariat, al- 
though he was allowed to tarry in 
the Politburo. Tillon was dropped 
from the Politburo but kept on the 
Central Committee. The charges 
against the erring comrades emerged 
haltingly, for the party had been em- 
barrassed by premature disclosure 
of its sanctions in the capitalist press. 

In sum, it developed that Marty 
and Tillon were guilty of “fractional- 
ism.” They had been cliquish and 
disingenuous: ideologically they had 
long been out of step. Marty had 
differed with Andrei Zhdanov’s esti- 
mate of the international situation in 
1947—an amazing bit of effrontery. 
Tillon had never taken very ser- 
iously the Stockholm Appeal and the 
party’s endless “peace” campaigning, 
although he had been in charge of 
these efforts. Both Marty and Tillon 
had once prepared a pamphlet criti- 
cizing the party leadership. And Til- 
lon was also denounced for having 
withheld funds which should have 


gone into the party’s coffers. 


PARTY’S FIRST HERO 


But there was much more to the 
comrades’ than that. In 
Marty’s case, the party had a long 
list of grievances, not all of which 
it spelled out. For over twenty years, 
Marty had felt that as the party’s first 
hero (the Russians had honored him 
many times for his leadership of the 
Black Sea mutiny) he, rather than 
Maurice Thorez. ought to be its Gen- 
eral Secretary. A violent, irascible 


heresy 


man, tortured by a persecution com- 
plex, he was endlessly feuding with 
the party’s leaders. 

Tillon had also made himself per- 
sonally objectionable—by touting the 
claims of his old Resistance fighters 
and denouncing the pretensions of 
the “resisters from Moscow.” Most 
Prominent in that group, of course, 
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was Thorez, who had deserted the 
French Army in 1939 and spent the 
war years close to the Kremlin. 

What was involved in Tillon’s bit- 
terness was more than the disdain of 
the veteran for the noncombatant. On 
an ideological level, it was the grave 
error of “bourgeois nationalism.” 
Both Tillon and Marty had long felt 
that the Resistance groups could have 
carried off a revolution on the mor- 
row of the 1944 Liberation, but that 
Moscow had frustrated that happy 
notion because of its temporary ad- 
diction to Big Three unity and the 
unhampered prosecution of the war. 
The sell-out—they charged nothing 
less—was presumably arranged when 
de Gaulle flew to Moscow late in 
1944. Previous to that, the General 
had been vainly trying to disarm the 
irregulars (most of whom were led 
by Communists). When he got back 
to France, he had no further trouble. 
Thorez was allowed to return, with 
immunity to prosecution for his war- 
time desertion, and he told the boys 
to hand in their guns. To Marty and 
Tillon, this was sheer capitulation on 
the threshold of victory. 

Their bitterness was shared by 
thousands 
fighters who remained in the party. 
Disaffection has been particularly 
since 1945, in the 
Haute-Vienne region, where the Re- 
sistance forces had been led by a 
remarkably strong-willed young man 
named Georges Guingouin. While 
the Marty-Tillon affair was billowing 
across the front pages, the obscure 
Guingouin suddenly emerged into 
nationwide prominence. 

His story goes back to 1944. In 
that year, Colonel Guingouin, a 
former school-teacher and devout 
Communist, was leading some 14,000 
Maquis. Shortly after the Normandy 
invasion, he was ordered by the 
Communist Central Committee of the 
Southern Zone to capture Limoges. 
It was a feasible operation, but Guin- 
gouin calculated that he could not 
hold the town against a counter- 
attack. There was a German armored 
division in the region which had 


tens of of Resistance 


serious, ever 


gone in for an orgy of slaughter and 
arson when it had retaken other 
towns from the Maquis, 

So Guingouin decided to disobey 
orders. The Central Committee, 
vastly dismayed, detailed a gunman 
to finish off the heretical Colonel. 
But Guingouin’s bodyguards were 
alert young men, and, in the end, the 
assassin made a full confession and 
was himself executed. Throughout 
this trying ordeal, Guingouin stayed 
as ardent a Communist as ever. 


TOO POPULAR 


The fates remained kind to him. In 
August, he captured Limoges without 
a shot. His grateful townsmen later 
elected him Mayor. In the years that 
followed, Guingouin kept disobeying 
party directives with startling in- 
souciance—and always managed to 
escape discipline. His popularity was 
simply too great for the party to risk 
a scandal. 

Some eight months before the de- 
motion of Marty and Tillon, the Cen- 
tral Committee finally decided to 
move against Guingouin. At a party 
conference, he was subjected to mer- 
ciless criticism for his errors and re- 
lieved of all his party responsibili- 
ties. But Guingouin stubbornly re- 
fused to undertake any “self-criti- 
cism.” Despite this reluctance, he 
was not expelled. 

Guingouin bobbed up again after 
Marty and Tillon fell from grace. He 
brought together his Resistance vet- 
erans in Limoges and prevailed upon 
them to support their old chief, Till- 
on. The party was aghast. Two 
months later, Guingouin was finally 
expelled. But he indicated that he 
was going to continue to fight, still 
regarding himself as a Communist. 

The situation in Guingouin’s baili- 
wick testified to the extent to which 
the “nationalist deviation” had taken 
hold in sections of the party. The, 
leadership was plainly worried, for 
otherwise it would have expelled all 
three men at one stroke. Instead, it 
kept calling for their “autocritiques.” 
Marty and Tillon made some efforts 
to appease the party without thor- 
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oughly debasing themselves, but each 
draft critique was sternly rejected. 
At times, their situation became 
dewnright comic. Tillon found him- 
self more closely guarded than an 
American President. Before his home 


in Aubervilliers, three separate 
security services kept watch—his old 
Resistance comrades, the French 


police (in deference to the fact that 
Tillon had once been a Cabinet min- 
ister), and the strong-arm division of 
the Communist party. 


CAME TO SPEAK 

Marty still showed some of his 
old fight. One evening, when the 
Communist party was holding a big 
protest meeting at the Vélodrome 
d Hiver (the Madison Square Garden 
of Paris), Marty up un- 
announced and uninvited. He strode 
to the platform, took a seat among 
the startled dignitaries, and insisted 
on delivering a speech. Rather than 
risk a public scuffle, the party let 
him orate. Immediately thereafter, 
he was demoted a second time— 
the Politburo. 
Marty now faces imminent expulsion, 


showed 


losing his post in 


and Tillon some other punishment. 

The question naturally arises as to 
why the Communist party decided to 
Marty, Tillon and 
Guingouin at this time. Their here- 
sies were not new, and no worse in 
the present than in the past. More- 
over, the dismaying conflict had been 
carefully screened from the public. 
The party faced no threat of em- 
harrassment. 

The likeliest explanation is that 
the party was negotiating another 
shift of line, and feared that the old 
Resistance toughs were not suffi- 
ciently housebroken to follow orders. 
The new line ordered a return to the 
slogans of the Popular Front—this 
time, a United National Front of all 
democrats, 


move against 


peace-lovers and_ boss- 
venal gullible 


enough to link arms once again with 


haters enough or 


the Communists. It was hardly a 
more extreme change of line than 
had occurred in the past. Most mem- 
bers would abide it without blinking 


twice. But the party doubtless felt 
that Marty and Tillon might have 
gone about quietly sabotaging the 
grand design while paying it their 
formal respects. Moreover, Marty 
was so cordially hated for personal 
reasons that almost any excuse would 
have been enthusiastically accepted 
to get rid of him. 

The return to a Popular Front 
strategy was obviously linked to 
Stalin’s pronouncement that the cap- 
italist states were now less likely to 
gang up on the Soviet Union than to 
combat each other. Stalin revealed 
this novel insight on the eve of the 
recent Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist party. He caused little appre- 
hension in the West that London 
might attack Washington, but he did 
provide the Communist party of 
France with a convenient escape 
from its political blind alley. For 
if the Western powers were about 
to be beset by irrepressible conflicts. 
it was obviously the historical mis- 
sion of their respective Communist 
parties to aid the process in the 
most convenient manner possible in 
each country. The National Front in 
France seeks to do just that—by 
playing on the patriotic theme and 
trying to link all grievances to the 
anti-American campaign. 


SYNCHRONIZED LINE 


The new National Front line was 
announced a few weeks before the 
Russian party congress opened in 
October, thus indicating a degree of 
coordination not always present in 
the past (e.g., in August 1939). The 
party desperately needed a new ap- 
proach, for it had come a long way 
—all of it downhill—from those 
heady post-Liberation years when 
stern-visaged revolutionaries sat in 
the Cabinet and it was as respectable 
to be a Communist in Paris as a 
Rotarian in Kankakee. 

By September 1952, membership 
had fallen to 600,000—as against 
908,000 in 1947. L’Humanité was 
printing a mere 175,000 copies a day 
—less than one-third of the press 
run in 1946. All the other Commu- 


nist dailies had suffered a similar 
decline. A number of Communist 
weeklies, like Action, had gone out 
of existence. Membership in the 
Communists’ trade-union federation, 
the CGT, had dropped from 5,500,- 
000 in 1945 to around 2,000,000. 
Only the party’s electoral vote— 
over 5,000,000—held up: but it had 
fallen percentagewise from 28.6 of 
the national total in 1946 to 24.8 in 
1951. 

The figures tell only half the story. 
For five’ years, the party had been 
mounting a succession of political 
strikes and demonstrations—directed 
against Marshall aid, NATO, and 
finally the coming of General Ridg- 
way—which had achieved no more 
than the demoralization of their 
members and the active enmity of 
the public. In 1947, Communist 
strikes were a grave danger: by 
1952, they were no more than a nui- 
sance. 

The loudly. touted demonstration 
against General Ridgway. when he 
came to Paris last May, was a com- 
plete flop. No more than 7,000 of 
the faithful braved the nightsticks of 
the Paris gendarmerie. The party’s 
young toughs, brandishing metal 
bars and nail-studded poles, tangled 
with the police and were hauled off 
to jail by the hundreds, To add to 
the party’s embarrassment. Jacques 
Duclos was arrested at the scene of 
one riot in an expensive car equipped 
with a two-way short-wave radio and 
two dead pigeons; the police thought 
the pigeons were for aerial com- 
munication, but Madame Duclos in- 
sisted that she meant to stew them. 


WEAVING PATTERN 


A few days later, the party an- 
nounced a general strike to free 
Duclos. Few workers paid it any 
heed. At this point, the party not 
only felt ineffective, but slightly 
ridiculous. It was a time for rigorous 
soul-searching—which meant that the 
party line began to weave a dizzy 
pattern. 

The May riots had been the result 
of a “harder line” adopted a few 
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weeks earlier. Francois Billoux, a 
Central Committee member, had 
brought the glad tidings back from 
Moscow. In the May issue of Cahiers 
du Communisme, he published a 
long theoretical screed pointing out 
that it was no longer enough to de- 
nounce the Americans, but to 
struggle fiercely against the French 
bourgeoisie. the main enemy at home. 
Billoux’s cry was “intensify the ac- 
tion”—which meant more and better 
strikes, riots and demonstrations in 
order to keep the peace and prevent 
German rearmament. 

But when the party’s supporters 
showed an understandable disinclina- 
tion to get their heads cracked, it 
was apparent that somebody had 
erred. Etienne Fajon, who is charged 
with overseeing the party’s “ideolo- 
gical purity,” thereupon initiated a 
campaign against “sectarianism.” His 
comrades had interpreted Billoux’s 
direct-action line too narrowly, said 
overseer Fajon, neglecting economic 
issues in favor of revolutionary flam- 
boyance and alienating many poten- 
tial supporters. 


COT CAUGHT 


Fajon’s auditors immediately re- 
cognized his profound theoretical in- 
sight. Billoux castigated himself for 
“certain unsatisfactory formula- 
tions.” Jeannette Vermeersch, wife of 
party leader Maurice Thorez, de- 
livered herself of a series of hearty 
mea culpas. The editor of L’Human- 
ité, André Stil, enthusiastically casti- 
gated himself for the “frenzied tone” 
of his articles. Pierre Cot, one of 
France’s most diligent fellow-travel- 
ers, mourned in print that the party 
was alienating its public because of 
its terrorist tactics, 

By the end of the summer, the 
confessional threatened to get out of 
hand. Auguste Lecoeur, a member 
of the Secretariat, once again began 
manipulating the party line. Stil and 
Cot suddenly found themselves de- 
nounced for “opportunism.” In their 
recoil from “sectarianism,” they had 
ignored the stern demands of the 
class war. Lecoeur thereupon out- 
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lawed both “sectarianism” and “op- 
portunism.” The comrades all sol- 
emnly agreed, and promptly en- 
dorsed the new approach—National 
Front. 

In a fundamental sense, the United 
National Front does not represent a 
change of line. It is a shift of em- 
phasis, rather than a basic reorienta- 
tion. For today, as during the past 
few years, the party entertains no 
hope that it will take power by par- 
liamentary means, Its future triumph 
must depend on the progress of 
Soviet arms. Against the day when 
the Red Army rolls, the party main- 
tains its sabotage squads and para- 
military groups. The engagements 
last May were in the nature of a dry 
run. Thus, the basic line of the party 
remains a “hard” one. 

Tactically, however, the current 
reshuffling of slogans is important. 
While the National Front will not 
enjoy anything like the success of 
the old Popular Front—the Socialist 
party will have no part of it, nor 
will the other groupings that in 
America would be called “liberal” — 
it can be a useful instrument to cap- 
italize on economic distress and on 
the renewed wave of anti-American- 
ism felt throughout the nation. It has 
limited, but no less dangerous, goals: 
abatement of the French effort in 
Indo-China, rejection of the treaty 
for the European Defense Com- 
munity, and so on. 

On the other hand, the new ap- 
proach—together with the purge of 
Marty, Tillon and Guingouin—pre- 
sents grave dangers to the Commu- 
nist party. The Resistance veterans, 
many of whom staff the party’s pri- 
vate army, are dismayed and per- 
plexed by the fate of their old heroes. 
More sophisticated than the average 
member, they see the party line make 
another U-turn in response to Mos- 
cow’s dictates. Every recurrence of 
the ancient wire-pulling act brings 
to mind the betrayal of 1945. All re- 
ports agree that morale has never 
been so low among “les durs”—the 
tough ones—on whom the party must 
depend in a crisis. 





It is safe to predict, however, that 
the party will not split. Marty’s and 
Tillon’s “fractionalism” had not been 
allowed to go so far that they had 
a closely organized group behind 
them. Moreover, other disaffected 
leaders see no political home for 
themselves outside the party. They 
have jobs, and a measure of prestige, 
while they stay within the fold—and 
they run little physical risk if they 
are purged so long as the party is 
not in power. If the Red Army never 
crosses the Continent, a position in 
the Communist hierarchy can be a 
fairly secure career. 


NO MASS DEFECTION 


Individual Communists do drop 
out of the ranks (after all, the party 
has lost more than a third of its 
membership in five years), but a 
mass defection appears unlikely. And 
it is too early to say what effect the 
party’s recent travail will have on 
its voters. Its embarrassing series of 
defeats may disillusion some, but it 
is also possible that the ostensibly 
“softer” new line may _ reassure 
others. For it must be remembered 
that 
hardly passionate revolutionists. An 
exhaustive study of their attitudes by 
the magazine Réalités indicated that 
two-thirds of them are mainly con- 
cerned with short-range reforms ac- 
cessible through the ballot box: 
“They vote Communist because their 
living conditions are difficult, they 
feel victims of an unfair distribution 
of wealth and they think their party 
will defend their interests.” Only one- 
third of the Communist voters polled 
were preoccupied with such concepts 


most Communist voters are 


as “class struggle” or “emancipation 
of the working class.” 

All the evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that ‘the party will come 
through its current ordeal with dim- 
inished membership and diminished 
ardor, but basically intact. Moreover. 
so long as one in four voters looks 
to the Communist party for politi- 
cal guidance, it will constitute a 
danger to French stability which 
should not be minimized, 


We Must Anticipate 


DEPRESSION 


Replying to W. S. Woytinsky, Professor Harris says 
current American prosperity might not survive 
a sudden shift from the war economy 


By Seymour E. Harris 


HERE ARE FEW economists who know more about the 

facts of economic life than W. S. Woytinsky. In his 
two articles for THe New Leaper, he pokes fun at the 
economic forecasters who predicted a depression after 
the war and points with some pride to his optimistic 
forecasts in the early Forties, which proved to be much 
closer to actual developments than “official” forecasts. 
His forecasting record is indeed better than that of the 
Government or academic economists, who were rather 
bearish in 1943-45. May I say parenthetically, however, 
that I can point to many forecasts in the last ten years 
by Government economists that proved to be good ones; 
but no mention is ever made of these. 

Now confronted with a somewhat similar alignment of 
forecasters for the 1953-54 period, also of a blackish hue, 
Dr. Woytinsky once more issues a challenge to the fra- 
ternity of economists. He is reasonably sure that all will 
be well. If the war is extended, resources will be diverted 
from the civilian economy. If the military outlays are 
reduced, again Dr. Woytinsky does not envisage trouble. 
Accordir.g to Dr. Woytinsky, the public and business also 
still want to get rid of plenty of cash. It is well to note 
that the distinguished forecaster is now matching his 
wares not only against Government and academic econ- 
omists but also (and especially) against business econ- 
omists. It is fair to say that most economists anticipate 
a decline in the second half of 1953 or in 1954—unless 
the war is extended, 








Two wecks ago, we concluded a two-part analysis of the 
economic scene by W. S. Woytinsky in which that dis- 
tinguished economist said a depression was hardly immi- 
nent, whatever shape the Korean War assumed. Our first 
commentator on Dr. Woytinsky’s report is Seymour E. 
Harris, a member of the Harvard economics faculty 
since 1922 and a wartime consultant to the Board of 
Economic Warfare, Department of State, War Produc- 
tion Board and Office of Price Administration. Professor 
Harris’s most recent book: Saving American Capitalism. 





I find serious gaps in Dr. Woytinsky’s crystal-gazing. 
He says not a word about the tremendous investment 
since 1945. Our capital plant has expanded by 50-60 
per cent (in real terms) since 1945. These gains are far 
beyond what prevailed in the inflationary Twenties. Yet 
Dr. Woytinsky writes as though, when the Government 
cuts its spending on armament by 20 billion dollars or 
so, part of the slack will be taken up by business. A more 
realistic view would be that the decline of Government 
spending would aggravate a decline in investment. 

It is a relevant fact that, in the years since 1945, the 
inflationary pressures on the economy stemmed only in- 
directly from Government. The excess of payments over 
receipts was a business not a Government phenomenon, 
the Government spending less than its intake. /n this 
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sense, our postwar inflation has been a business not a 
Government inflation. (This does not mean that the 
heavy spending by Government in the war and since 
1950 has not contributed to the business spending.) 

Whereas in 1946-52 the country experienced inflation 
despite Federal surpluses, in 1953-4 there may well be 
deflation even though the Government runs a substantial 
deficit. The deficits of the Government may not be ade- 
quate to offset the reduction of the contribution of busi- 
ness and consumers. 

Dr. Woytinsky is not hospitable to the idea that our 
prosperity stems from war. We can, in his view, con- 
tinue climbing even without the stimulus of military 
spending. To some extent, I agree. I estimated elsewhere 
that the country’s income had risen in the last twenty 
years about $2,300 billion above the level suggested by 
the low of the Depression. Against this, we can put only 
300-400 billion dollars as the direct contribution of war 
spending. But having granted so much, I would not go 
further and say that with a large drop in military spend- 
ing we are not going to get into difficulties—unless sub- 
stitute spending is to be found. 


WILL GOP SPONSOR PUBLIC WORKS? 


It is this failure to suggest the alternatives that leaves 
me cool to Dr. Woytinsky’s astrology. His assumption 
of gains in investment seems unrealistic. His suggestion 
that Government will substitute investments of various 
kinds for military outlays also is unsupportable. A Demo- 
cratic regime, supported by an ideology favorable to 
deficit financing, was not prepared after twenty years of 
tule to present a catalogue of investments adequate to do 
this job; and even if it had, it was confronted with 
strong opposition. Does Dr. Woytinsky mean to imply 
that the Republican Administration will be more dis- 
posed to plan for Government intervention when mili- 
tary expenditures fall and thus to fill the gap? It is pos- 
sible, but certainly not likely. 

Tax reduction is the more likely response to a cut in 
military outlays. Indeed, taxes are not nearly the burden 
that General Eisenhower’s speechwriters made them out 
to be—at one point, the General put the figure at 38 per 
cent, though actually they amount to about 25 per cent. 
(And I mean all taxes.) But the public would welcome a 
tax cut, probably even if it means more deficit financing. 
(It is curious that Republicans tend to give the country 
perverse policies—in the post-Civil War period less 
money when more was needed; in the 1920s, tax cuts 
when tax rises would have been better; in the post-World 
War II period, tax reduction when tax increases would 
have been better.) 

What will they do in 1953-4? Should the economists 
be proved right, then a tax-reduction program (aside 
from the automatic response of falling tax revenues) 
would be the appropriate policy. But this would be a 
break with Republican tradition, for now the Govern- 
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ment would consciously seek deficit financing, and would 
provide more purchasing power just when it is needed. 
It is certainly possible that the clamor for tax reduction 
may then drive the Republican policy-makers into the 
right channels, 

Dr. Woytinsky discusses the effects of reduced taxes on 
the economy. Obviously, the effect is likely to be a stimu- 
lus to spending. But assume that $20 billion of taxes are 
cut, Would the additional amount spent be an equal 
amount? Certainly not. It is only necessary to recall that 
every dollar of taxes foregone does not mean a dollar of 
additional spending. That the business prospects may be 
considered poor will discourage spending. Perhaps even 
more germane is the fact that the tax reduction is likely 
to be for the benefit of those relatively less disposed to 
spend. For example, the major increases in tax revenues, 
as revealed by the estimates for the 1951 and 1953 bud- 
get years, have been as follows: 


Estimated Rise, 1953 over 1951 
(in billions of dollars) 


Direct Taxes on Individuals 8.9 
Direct Taxes on Corporations 13.4 
Excises and Customs 0.7 
Employment Taxes 0.9 


It is clear from this table that the major reductions 
are likely to be felt by taxpayers, who will spend much 
less than the taxes remitted. 

It would indeed be a bad break for the Republicans if, 
in their second year of rule, a depression confronted 
them. In this connection, it is interesting that Dr. 
Woytinsky seems to be critical of economists who pre- 
dict a decline, because in publicizing their forecasts they 
help engender a fear which in itself can bring a depres- 
sion. At a time when the Russians are looking forward 
to the inevitable capitalist depression as the erosive force 
which will destroy capitalism and impair the military 
strength of the West, the implication may even be that 
the “erring” economists are less than patriotic. 

But I am still inclined to agree that the economist 
ought to call them as he sees them. Of course, he cannot 
call them as effectively as the astronomer, who can tell 
us where a planet is to be 1,000 years from now, and 
perhaps his record may be worse than the erring me- 
teorologist. But rough indications of what is around the 
corner are better than none at all—subject as they are 
to a large margin of error. Even the forecasts of 1943-45 
were much less harmful than is frequently suggested. I 
am not convinced that economic policies were greatly 
influenced by them. If, to some extent, the effect of the 
dismal forecasts was to encourage inflationary policies 
to offset the anticipated depression, surely these forecasts 
must also have contained inflationary forces in their 
effects upon business commitments. 

The danger of honest forecasting is not so great as Dr. 
Woytinsky implies. Only the Russians, with their blinders 
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DEPRESSION 


CONTINUED 


on, can be unaware of the important institutional changes 
which exclude a great depression. We have moved far 
from the helpless situation in which we found ourselves 
in the early Thirties. Our economy is sustained by $16 
billion of income maintenance programs per year, 
virtually none of which was available in 1932. The total 
budget of all governments is around $100 billion. In re- 
sponse to a depression, our taxes automatically decline. 
which was not true to anywhere near the same extent in 
our 1929 tax system. In 1933, receipts of all govern- 
ments were $914 billion, with direct taxes accounting 
for but 24 per cent: in 1951. the total was $8614 
billion, with direct taxes accounting for 71 per cent. In 
response to business depression, the relief given to busi- 
ness and other spenders is tremendous when direct taxes 
are so large and account for such a large part of the total 
taxes. Even greater relief could be had if the Govern- 
ment would adapt rates to business conditions; high rates 
in prosperous times and low rates in depression periods. 
This means large deficits in depression and large sur- 
pluses in prosperity, and not continued increases in debt 
at all times. 

In summary, the signs point to a business recession 
in 1953 or 1954—unless the war is extended. Dr. Woy- 
tinsky does not seem concerned over the possibility of 
adequate demand even if the whole military program is 
scrapped. He seems to believe that tax reduction and 
pent-up demand (compared by Dr. Woytinsky with the 
1946 situation, and wrongly so) will solve our problem. 
It is remarkable that, in the last fifteen months and de- 


spite the vast military and investment programs, prices 
have risen but 2/5 of 1 per cent per month, a surpris. 
ingly small rise for a period of mobilization. Moreover, 
the large rise in wholesale prices of basic commodities 
has largely been eradicated, a symptom of future de. 
velopments. The underlying deflationary forces, offset by 
the contribution of Government spending and_ business 
investments, are strong. We still do not know to what 
extent the decline will be cyclical and to what extent a 
reflection of long-term deficiency demands. 

Dr. Woytinsky 
stress the high level of liquid assets, the tax remissions, 
the moderate degree of saturation of markets for invest- 
ment goods and consumers’ durables. But it is also well 


(and Fortune magazine also) can 


to consider, in the absence of strong offsetting measures, 
the secondary effects of a decline in spending of even 
10-15 billion dollars. The forecasts of Dr. Woytinsky 
and Fortune (December 1952) are reminiscent of the 
optimism of the late Twenties, though the situation is 
In 1929, no one an- 
ticipated a 30-40 per cent drop in production. At least 
now there is a consensus that there will be a recession. 
A decline one-half as large relatively as the 1930-32 de- 
cline would bring unemployment of about 8 million. It 
is well to be on guard and to be prepared with tax 
measures, public investment, and the like. Unemployment 
of 5 million or more for an extended period can be a 
serious matter. It is better to be wrong in anticipating a 
decline and be prepared for it than to accept too readily 
the assurances of the optimists. 


not by any means a parallel one. 
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The Rosenberg Case: 


‘Hate-America’ Weapon 


By Lucy S. Dawidowicz 


ara ORGANIZATIONS all 
over the world are directing 
protests to President Truman on be- 
half of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, 
convicted on March 30, 1951, and 
sentenced to death for participating 
in an espionage ring that passed 
atomic secrets to Russia. After the 
failure of several appeals, their ex- 
ecution has been scheduled for the 
week of January 12, 1953. 

The Communist press has report- 
ed the receipt of protests from the 
All-China Federation of Labor, from 
Pietro Nenni (“speaking for mil- 
lions of democratic Italians”), from 
Jacques and L’Humanité, 
from Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers in England, Belgium, Trieste and 
Japan, and even from 5,000 East Ger- 
mans who voted “to demand the lib- 
eration of the persecuted couple, 
who are victims of Washington’s war 
hysteria.” The Vienna Peace Con- 
gress last week featured the Rosen- 
berg case. 


Duclos 


The Rosenberg protests are part 
of international Communism’s anti- 
American campaign. The Rosenberg 
case has superseded the Willie Mc- 
Gee case in the Communist war 
against America: First it was the 
Negroes, now the Jews. This so- 
called “defense” of the Rosenbergs 
serves only one purpose—to intensify 
the “hate America” 
throughout the world. 

When the National Committee to 


campaign 


Lucy S. Dawiowicz, an expert on 
Communist appeals to minorities, has 
contributed to Commentary, the Men- 
orah Journal and other magazines. 
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Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case 
began operating in New York a year 
ago, observers could not fathom how 
its campaign, so grounded on un- 
truth and unreality, could work here. 
It is now apparent that this local 
committee was used only as an op- 
erational base for the international 
anti-American campaign. That the 
purpose of the campaign is to black- 
mail America, rather than to defend 
the Rosenbergs, is obvious from a 
reading of the Communist slogans 
about the spies. 

The Communists demand _ the 
Rosenberg’s “liberation.” They insist 
on “equal justice” for their “inno- 
cent” clients. They charge that anti- 
Semitism and race prejudice domin- 
ated the court proceedings. The trial 
is a “judicial outrage,” an “uncivil- 
ized action” and a “blot on American 


justice.” 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


The irrelevance of such slogans to 
the facts is incredible. The fact that 
the Rosenbergs received a fair trial 
was confirmed by the Supreme Court 
and by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, an organization that has been 
quite frank on many other occasions 
in criticizing U.S. courts. The evi- 
dence presented at the trial was so 
cumulative that additional testimony 
by more prosecution witnesses was 
rendered superfluous. The defendants 
were proven guilty beyond the slight- 
est doubt of being spies for Soviet 
Russia. And, finally, the Rosenbergs’ 
legal counsel has never pressed any 
of the fantastic charges of the Rosen- 
berg propaganda apparatus. 





The proper description of the 
Rosenberg campaign is blackmail. 
The Rosenbergs are hostages for 
whom the Communists have little 
concern. Knowing that the United 
States will not submit to such black- 
mail, the operators of the campaign 
are cold-bloodedly sure of their suc- 
cess: hate for America and death 
for the Rosenbergs, who know a 
great deal about Soviet espionage 
which they have thus far withheld. 

Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced by non-Communists here as 
to why the death sentence should be 
commuted. They say: Klaus Fuchs 
was sentenced to a mere 14 years; 
the espionage was committed for a 
country which was then our ally; 
death is too severe. However, Fuchs 
received the maximum sentence un- 
der English law and, in the end, co- 
operated with the British Govern- 
ment. Further, our law does not 
differentiate between espionage for 
an ally or for an enemy, and the 
Rosenbergs continued their spying 
into the cold war. Finally, only the 
Rosenbergs and their friend Morton 
Sobell, among the spies who were 
caught, refused to assist in uncover- 
ing further espionage rings. And let 
us remember that the purpose of a 
death penalty is to serve as a de- 
terrent to the future commission of 
a serious crime, 

Unless one is a principled oppon- 
ent of capital punishment (for Goer- 
ing and Slansky and Rosenberg), 
there seems to be only one valid 
reason why anti-Communists should 
have any interest in commutation 
of the Rosenbergs’ death sentence. 
Once the Rosenbergs are dead, their 
knowledge of the several Soviet 
espionage rings in this couniry dies 
with them. Although there is no rea- 
son to be sanguine about either of 
these two hard-core Communists’ 
breaking down and talking, so long 
as they live, such a thousand-to-one 
chance exists. Whether a demonstra- 
tion of Communist propaganda pow- 
er in achieving commutation would 
improve that chance is another mat- 
ter. 









By Max D. Danish 


| GEORGE 
~~ MEANY: 


LEADER OF 
EIGHT MILLION 


HE PLUMBING TRADE last month 

dealt itself a couple of fair hands. 
To succeed the late William Green, 
the AFL’s Executive Council elected 
plumber George Meany President of 
the eight-million-man Federation. 
And, a few days later, plumber Mar- 
tin Durkin was designated as Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Labor. 

There was “suspicion” that the 
Durkin appointment was promoted 
by the new AFL President, who had 
had a long talk with Ike shortly be- 
fore the Durkin designation was 
made. But Meany declared that, while 
he had suggested that Eisenhower 
name a trade unionist to the Cabinet, 
he did not plump for an AFL man, 
let alone for Durkin. The presence of 
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a former AFL Vice President in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet, Meany added, 
“will not change the policies of the 
AFL one iota,” although he was 
hopeful that the General will be 
friendly to labor and thinks “he 
wants to be.” 

Meany’s eleciion to the AFL Presi- 
dency was received with enthusiasm 
by both AFL and CIO leaders, and 
with uniform friendliness by the na- 
tion’s press. Said the New York 
Times: “A forceful personality, Mr. 
Meany is respected for his frank and 
honest-spoken speech by those who 
do not see eye to eye with him. ... 
He is likely to carry on the Gompers- 
Green tradition in his own way.” The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch commented: 
“Conservative, forthright and hard- 
working, George Meany stands for 
responsible trade unionism.” The 
Washington Star, which opined that 
the naming of Meany to the AFL 


Presidency was “the expected and 
logical course,” went on to say that 
“his position as heir apparent to 
Green was consolidated in 1947 when 
he bested John L. Lewis in a dra- 
matic debate at the AFL convention 
in San Francisco, a feat that estab- 
lished his qualities of leadership.” 

That debate, it will be recalled, 
was on the issue of whether AFL 
Executive Council members should 
sign non-Communist affidavits under 
the just-enacted Taft-Hartley Act. 
Meany argued for signing, Lewis 
against. Meany won, and a day later 
Lewis pulled out of the AFL for the 
second time. 

Meany had been AFL Secretary- 
Treasurer since 1939, when he suc- 
ceeded the veteran Frank Morrison. 
He had had a journeyman plumber’s 
certificate since 1915—his father 
having been for a number of years 
president of a Bronx local of the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters Interna- 
tional Union. Within seven years, 
young George had become a union 
business agent and, by 1934, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Meany’s old associates in the 
Plumbers and in the State Federation 
agree that his rapid climb up the 
trade-union ladder was a “natural.” 
An unostentatious hard worker, an 
unquarrelsome fighter for essentials, 
a precise speaker who shuns pyro- 
technics, above all a dependable 
officer who thinks on his feet— 
young Meany achieved recognition 
almost painlessly, without extended 
personal combat or intrigue. 

It was his good fortune to arrive 
in Albany at a time when a “little 
New Deal” was under way, led by 
hard-hitting liberal Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman. As chief legislative 
agent for the State Federation from 
1934 to 1939, Meany pushed forward 
labor legislation in the state capital 
on an unprecedented scale. More 
than 60 pro-labor bills, sponsored 
by Meany’s office, were enacted into 
law. Among these were a completely 
recast State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and a State Labor Relations 
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Act which placed New York in the 
van of labor legislation in the U.S. 
Meany’s Albany record, plus his 
affiliation with the building trades, 
long an AFL bulwark, helped him 
become national Secretary-Treasurer, 
in which post he was an active fig- 
ure on the wartime labor scene. He 
represented the AFL on President 
Roosevelt’s committee to draw up a 
war labor policy and served on the 
War Labor Board. Since the “cold 
war,” Meany has been a member of 
the National Advisory Council to 
the President, which handles prob- 
lems of defense mobilization. Re- 
cently, he was also named to the 


President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance. 
Beyond these tasks, however, 


Meany in the last half-dozen years 
has been displaying a keen discern- 
ment of domestic and world issues 
and a growing capacity for leader- 
ship. Back in 1943, he began an all- 
out drive to combat Communist in- 
filtration among the workers of Latin 
America. Of course, he had behind 
him the AFL’s traditional opposition 
to compromise with Stalin’s agents 
and the shining example of William 
Green’s lifelong fight against disrup- 
tive Red machinations. Nevertheless, 
Meany’s pioneering south of the 
border had a decisive influence in 
freeing Latin American labor from 
the grasp of the Mexican Communist 
Lombardo Toledano. 

Two years later, Meany brought 
even greater courage and fresh vis- 
ion to union anti-totalitarianism. 
Speaking before the British Trades 
Union Congress in September 1945, 
Meany denounced the Kremlin-con- 
trolled World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which both the TUC and the 
CIO had joined during the war. 
Proudly defending the AFL’s refusal 
to join such a united front despite all 
pressures, Meany predicted that the 
WFTU would cause disruption in 
labor’s ranks throughout the -world 
and bring only harm to free trade 
unionism. 

Today, both the TUC and the CIO 
have left the WFTU and belong to 
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the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, a great world 
labor organization which Meany 
helped found and on whose executive 
body he represents the AFL. 

Level-headed appraisal of George 
Meany would place him in a left-of- 
center position among the top AFL 
leaders. His liberalism is tempered 
(like that of Green and Gompers) 
by a strong native pragmatism. But 
his mark was strong on the 1952 
AFL program, which boldly support- 
ed Adlai Stevenson, which put 
American labor in the front lines of 
the fight against Communist subver- 
sion, and which is committed to a 
sturdy defense of labor’s position in 
the nation’s industrial picture. 

Back in April 1951, speaking at a 
graduation ceremony of the ILGWU’s 
Officers Training Institute, Meany 
packed his credo into a few sentences 
when he said: 


“The world today is a small 
place. We believe that the oppres- 
sion of workers any place in the 
world is bound to react to the 
detriment of workers here in our 
own country. . . . You should 
never forget that the trade-union 
movement is a global movement. 
Only by remaining a world move- 
ment will it be able to survive.” 
In his first press conference as 

AFL President, Meany reiterated this 
philosophy. He said: 

“We are facing the menace of 
a godless ideology that seems de- 
termined to overrun the world. ... 
The prime concern of the AFL is 
to make its contribution to the 
welfare of our country so that we 
can keep America free, so that we 
can produce enough to supply our 
friends and allies with the mater- 
ials needed to defend freedom 
throughout the world.” 


In addition, he warned, “we must 
practice the principles of human de- 
cency and freedom within the con- 
fines of our country and do all that 
is humanly possible to eliminate 
bigotry, racial discrimination or hate 
from our own ranks.” 

A few hours after his election as 
AFL chief, Meany dramatically an- 
nounced that he and the nine-man 


AFL committee appointed in 1950 
to discuss peace terms with the CIO 
were ready to resume negotiations 
for a merger. Several days later, 
while sharing the platform with 
Walter Reuther, the new CIO Presi- 
dent, at a dinner given for visiting 
ICFTU officers, Meany reaffirmed his 
hope for labor unity. Reuther in 
turn responded fervently that he 
“will do everything in his power to 
work together for unity.” 

Meany had even declared that he 
was prepared “to step down from 
the Presidency of the AFL” if this 
would make organic unity with the 
CIO possible. To this, Reuther re- 
plied that he, too, would be ready 
to hand in his resignation as CIO 
head if this would hasten the re- 
uniting of the labor movement. 

Indeed, the outlook for unity to- 
day seems brighter than at any time 
since the big split occurred in 1935. 
Last week, on a TV show, Meany de- 
clared that the CIO emerged not so 
much because of the differences over 
industrial unionism as because “it 
had fulfilled a bid for power by John 
L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman which 
they felt they could not achieve with- 
in the AFL.” Since neither Meany 
nor Reuther played top roles when 
the split took place, the personal ele- 
ment should play no part today in 
healing the split. 

Nevertheless, an organic merger 
would face a number of other ob- 
structions—structural, technical, ad- 
ministrative—which loom _ even 
larger because the CIO and AFL are 
so far apart in numerical strength. 
The noble gestures of Meany and 
Reuther in offering to eliminate 
themselves will not be the decisive 
factors in effecting genuine unifica- 
tion. But the segments of the com- 
munity which are earnestly con- 
cerned with trade-union progress owe 
a vote of gratitude to President 
Meany for having put unity on 
labor’s agenda. Come what may, 
there can be little doubt that Amer- 
ican labor will need all the strength 
it can muster in the uncertain years 


ahead. 
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| THINKER 


IN ACTION 


A tribute on his fiftieth birthday 
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LI AMERICA, it has been observed, it is the man of 
action who is usually apotheosized, whereas the man 
of thought is ignored or even ridiculed. A favorite 
stereotype is the unkempt, undernourished and, of course, 
absent-minded professor; another is the wild-eyed scien- 
tist poring over test tubes filled with destructive chemi- 
cals—these myths seem to say that whoever works with 
his mind is ineffectual or insane. But the myth is now 
losing whatever reality it contained. As it slowly occurs 
to America that ours is the age of ideas—that thought 
fathers atom bombs and that without thought there can 
be no better life—the man of ideas appears at last to 
be on the verge of acquiring status. 

A case in point is that of Sidney Hook. 

For a long time, Sidney Hook did not receive the 
attention he merited. A youthful prodigy—at twenty-five, 
he was a doctor of philosophy and, at thirty-two, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy of a great univer- 
sity—-he grew steadily into a figure of high intellectual 
stature. He wrote books of profound significance, he be- 
came a close associate of John Dewey, he was a factor in 
the ideological ferment of our time. Had he achieved like 
distinction in the business world, he would first have 
been hailed as a “boy wonder” and then made a big 
corporation executive and finally an Ambassador or Cab- 
inet member. But being an “intellectual” in a country 
that worships the “activist,” Sidney Hook found the go- 
ing harder—on two counts: He was not only a man of 
ideas but of the “wrong” ideas. As Professor Konvitz 
puts it, he “was practically a solitary figure in his fight 
against Communism.” 


< 
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Times, fortunately, have changed. Sidney Hook at 
fifty, thanks not only to the times but to his persistence, 
his courage and his intellect, is enjoying an ever-grow- 
ing influence upon Americans. Nor is this just because 
he is a man of ideas, but because, almost uniquely, he 
is also a man of action. Thus Hook is dissolving the 
classic disdain for thovght by showing how it can be 
translated into action and thereby rendered more mean- 
ingful. 

June 25, 1950, the fateful day South Korea was in- 
vaded, found Hook, typically, at the initial meeting of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom in the heart of 
Soviet territory, Berlin, from which there might well 
have been no egress. A year before, on another front 
of the same struggle, in New York, he had led the only 
American protest against a vast Soviet attempt to lure 


intellectuals and artists into its “peace” net. And year + 


after year before that, when to whisper a word against 
Communism meant to risk one’s career, Sidney Hook 
fought to unmask the conspiracy that America’s “recog: 
nized” leaders are only now beginning to comprehend. 

Strenuous as the life of action must have been for a 
philosopher, and frustrating as the process of clarifying 
ideas that few acted on must have been for a man of 
action, Sidney Hook was rarely dismayed, and never lost 
his faith in the rule of reason. 

THe New Leaper derives particular pleasure in hail- 
ing Sidney Hook on his fiftieth birthday, for in honoring 
him we recognize our indebtedness to him for helping 
clarify, in these pages and elsewhere, our own thinking. 

—TueE Epirors 
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By Milton R. Konvitz 


HE HEROES of democracy, Professor Sidney Hook 

has said, should be “the men of ideas, of social vis- 
ion, of scientific achievement and artistic power. For it 
is these men who mould the intellectual ideals and social 
attitudes of the citizens, who without knowledge, quick- 
ened perception, and educated taste cannot realize the 
promise of democracy.” A democracy may honor its 
statesmen, “but it must honor its teachers more— 
whether they be prophets, scientists, poets, jurists, or 
philosophers.” The true hero of democracy is the teacher 
and all others—the Jeffersons, Holmeses, Deweys, Whit- 
mans—“who have given the people vision, method, and 
knowledge.” 

Few Americans today surpass Sidney Hook in con- 
forming to this definition of the hero in a democracy. 
Thousands of Americans—his students at New York 
University and at the New School of Social Research; 
the readers of his articles in the New York Times, 
Partisan Review, THe New Leapber, and other journals; 
the readers of his books on John Dewey, pragmatism, 
Marxism, The Hero in History, and other works; his 
co-workers on the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom and the Conference on Methods in Philosophy 
and Science—can testify that Sidney Hook has given 
them “vision, method, and knowledge.” He has been, and 
will continue to be, a significant force in their lives and 
a powerful historical force in American thought and ac- 
tion. 

Throughout his adult life, Sidney Hook has set for 
himself, as he has set for us, the task that Emerson con- 
sidered his vocation: to expose those conventions of 
education, religion, and social and political institutions 
that tend to turn men into creatures of low estate or 
into stone, conventions that kill hope and vision, that 
look to a future that will do nothing but perpetuate the 
past, that frown upon improvement, that hold “nothing 
so much in horror as new views and the dreams of 
youth.” 

Against every cult of inevitability, especially against 
the Communist cult of determinism and _historicism, 
which reduces the person to a mere bit of foam on an 
ocean wave, Sidney Hook has taught us the moral 
necessity to think for oneself, to act, to offer to chal- 
lenges as they come along a total intellectual, moral and 
spiritual response. For ideas must be used, must be vin- 
dicated, must personify and characterize the person in 
the act. Scientific investigation is one of the high uses 
to which the intelligence can be put; but the ultimate 
justification and discipline of the intelligence is in mor- 
ally responsible action. For Hook as for Coleridge, the 
experience of knowing involves not merely the under- 
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standing, the reason or the intelligence, but the whole 
man. Thinking that matters involves the will; the will 
involves freedom; freedom involves action; action that 
is freely willed in knowledge involves and expresses the 
whole man—the whole man, with all his gifts, his 
promises, his visions, his ideals. 

Among the most poignant tragedies of history, Hook 
has said, “are those in which men have cried ‘impossible’ 
too soon.” In history, moral responsibility consists in 
“being aware of the revelant ifs and might be’s in the 
present, and choosing between alternatives in the light 
of predictable consequences. We may lose even after we 
have chosen intelligently and fought bravely. . . . If there 
is any ethical imperative valid for all historical periods, 
it is awareness and action.” 


MAN CAN ACT RESPONSIBLY 


Implied in this ethical imperative of intelligent con- 
ception and informed action is a rejection of any closed 
society or block universe, which rules out the possibility 
of a real future, the possibility that my effort here and 
now may make a difference to history or the world, the 
possibility that the future is not at all inevitable except 
as my action or inaction may make it such. And if the 
future is not predetermined, it means that I may help 
decide what kind of a world it is to be, it means that 
freedom is a real value, and that man can act responsibly. 

If action is to be responsible, it must be based on 
knowledge. Thus knowledge, moral action, and freedom 
make up a seamless web, and the teacher is placed at 
the center of democratic life and process. For, as Hook 
has pointed out, “If we are earnest in our belief in de- 
mocracy, we must recognize that it is those who are 
affected by a basic policy who must pass upon it. . . 
And if they are to pass upon it intelligently, . . . they 
must develop a sensitiveness to what is significant and 
what is trivial, an indifference to rhetorical bombast but 
a keen interest in what it conceals, an ability to isolate 
relevant issues and to weigh the available evidence.” 
For those reasons, it is the men who give the people “vis- 
ion, method, and knowledge” who are the heroes of de- 
mocracy. 

Sidney Hook is no ivory-tower philosopher. Wherever 
the moral struggle for democracy is thickest, there we are 
sure to find him. There was a time when he was prac- 
tically a solitary figure in his fight against Communism: 
he was a David fighting for freedom and democracy as 
a champion rather than as a leader of hosts. Today, 
fortunately, this is no longer the case. It has been said, 
with some degree of truth, that the measure of a master 
is his success in bringing men around to his opinion 
twenty years later. By now, Sidney Hook’s opinions have 
won a large measure of acceptance. Today, he is not 
only a champion but a great leader of men and causes. 
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Hook’s Writings 


Each man is in some measure intellectually the debtor 
of his teachers. In the thinking of Sidney Hook, the 
traces are unmistakable. From Morris Raphael Cohen 
he obtained a keen appreciation of the worth of the 
dialectic, the fact that, in the give-and-take of debate, 
in the constant questioning of assumptions, one can 
achieve proximate truths which themselves lead to 
further questions. In the spirit of Morris Cohen, Hook 
rejected revelation and authority as the source of human 
wisdom. 

Reason alone is not enough, for the world, the world 
of nature and the world of man, is one in which know- 
ledge emerges only from experience. In the instrumental- 
ism of John Dewey, the philosophy that man is a maker 
and, by intelligence, can transform his world, Hook 
came to a version of naturalism. 

From Karl Marx there was the lesson of history, that 
the human quest, stripping away all myths and magics, is 
the attempt to step beyond necessity into the realm of 
freedom. But there was equally the fact that human so- 
ciety, the social web and institutions in which man is 
enmeshed, creates a set of constraints which man must 
learn to master before he can act with purpose. 

It is regrettable that a full bibliography of Sidney 
Hook’s writings, his technical papers as well as his 
polemical articles, could not be collated. We present be- 
low an annotated listing of the books and major recent 
articles of Sidney Hook, philosopher of freedom. 


Books 


1. The Metaphysics of Pragmatism (1927) 

Beginning on a note from William Blake’s prophetical 
poems, as an instance of creativity, and concluding with 
a discussion of human freedom, Hook attacks both the 
notion of existence as a closed system and that of the 
world as an idealist reflection of mind, and locates the 
meaning of man as a homo faber, man as a maker 
and changer of things. 

2. Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx (1933) 

An interpretation of Marx as a philosopher who 
stresses man’s ability to make his own history and trans- 
form society from action emerging out of the unity of 
theory and practice, rather than man as a creature in a 
deterministic system. 

3. From Hegel to Marx (1936) 

Studies in the history of ideas: the role of history as 
action in Hegel, the thinking of the “left” Hegelians 
(Bauer, Stirner, Hess, Feuerbach) and the development 
of Marx’s thought in the intellectual climate of the early 
nineteenth century. 

4. John Dewey—An Intellectual Portrait (1939) 

An exposition of Dewey’s central ideas: the relation 

of means and ends, the attack on artificial dualisms 


(e.g., mind and body, individual and society), the role 
of inquiry (both in learning and logic), knowledge as 
experience. 

5. Reason, Social Myths and Democracy (1940) 

A collection of essays, including a classic group on 
Marxism and Bolshevism: an attack on the theory of 
classic science, a critical examination of the usefulness 
of the Hegelian dialectic, reflections on the Russian 
Revolution; essays on the sociology of knowledge and 
semantics, as well as some polemical jousts with Jacques 
Maritain, Karl Mannheim, Thurman Arnold. 

6. The Hero in History (1943) 

A study of history dealing with the problems of de- 
terminism and contingency: the extent to which events 
make men, the role of “event-making” men, and the prob- 
lems of “accident” in history. 

7. Education for Modern Man (1946) 

A defense of education conceived as arising from the 
need to solve “problems” and the role of ideas as focused 
on relevant questions, as against the Hutchins-Adler 
stipulation of eternally great ideas and dialogues. 


Major Articles Since 1947 
New York Times Magazine 
“Are There Two Kinds of Democracy?” 
“The Difference Between Democracy and a Re- 
public” 
“Should Communists Be Permitted to Teach?” 
“Why They Switch Loyalties” 
“The Psychology of the Fellow-Traveler” 
“Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No!” 
“The Scientist in Politics” 
“Cultural Vigilantism—lIts Dangers” 
“The Technique of the Big Lie” 
“The Job of the Teacher in Days of Crisis” 
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“Communists in the Colleges” 
“Russia by Moonshine” 
“Letter to an English Friend” 
“Lattimore on the Moscow Trials” 


Commentary 
“Anglo-American Traditions” 
“Academic Freedom and Iniegrity” 
“John Dewey—A Personal Impression” 
“Intelligence and Evil in Human History” 


Partisan Review 
“The New Failure of Nerve” 
“Toynbee’s Theory of History” 
“A Case Study in Anti-Naturalism” 


Journal of Philosophy 
“Naturalism and Dualism” 
“Is Physical Realism Sufficient?” 
“Mindless Empiricism” 
From Essays in Honor of John Dewey 
“A Critique of the Historical Genetic Method” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE RECENT Prague trial followed 
T: pattern familiar to Communism 
for two decades. The defendants ad- 
mit everything charged against them, 
vie with each other in self-vilification 
and confessions along the lines which 
best fit the propaganda needs of the 
regime. 

During the 1930s, there was some 
doubt abroad as to how such trials 
could be organized. There was much 
pretentious talk about the peculiari- 
ties of the “Russian soul.” Soviet 
apologists eagerly proclaimed the 
theory that, since the accused had 
confessed, there could be no doubt 
as to their guilt. 

We now possess much first-hand 
evidence as to how these confessions 
are extorted. Especially detailed is 
the testimony of Alexander Weiss- 
berg (The Accused, Simon and 
Schuster) and Z. F. Stypulkowski 
(Invitation to Moscow, Thames and 
Hudson, London). 

The preferred form of torture, 
which leaves no telltale marks of 
violence, is what is called the “con- 
veyor” system, under which a pris- 
oner is dragged from bed night after 
night and browbeaten by constant 
relays of fresh inquisitors. Applied 
at two- or three-hour intervals over 
a long period, this is calculated to 
break all but the strongest. One can 
understand the sinister undertone in 
the remark of one of the victims of 
the Czechoslovak purge, André 
Simone, that he could only be satis- 
fied by death by hanging. This would 
be a natural reaction after months, 
or even weeks, of the “conveyor.” 

Further light on the “confessions” 
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“WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Prague Trial 
Bares Red Nazism 


is shed by the testimony of Dr. L. G. 
Levin in the Rykov-Bukharin trial. 
Levin said he had poisoned individ- 
uals by order of the former head of 
the GPU, Henry Yagoda, “because 
I feared Yagoda’s threats to annihi- 
late my family.” Here in America, 
where Communist traitors and their 
counsel freely insult the judge while 
theiz sympathizers demonstrate out- 
side the courtroom, it is impossible 
to imagine the sense of lonely help- 
lessness of those who have fallen 
into the grip of the totalitarian 
Moloch. 

One hopes these Prague trials will 
not find even an Owen Lattimore or 
a Joseph E. Davies to defend them. 
In these stereotyped 
there can be no question of objec- 
tive truth. The only question is what 
propaganda purposes the trials are 
supposed to serve. 

The striking feature of the Prague 
trial was its outspoken anti-Semit- 
ism. Eleven of the fourteen defend- 
ants were Jews and the trial abound- 
ed in abusive references (which 
might have been borrowed from the 
archives of Dr. Goebbels) to “Jew- 
ish capitalists,’ “Zionist conspir- 
acies,” and so on. Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion of Israel was referred 
to as “a lackey of American imper- 
ialism”; the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, well-known American Jewish 
relief organization, was charged with 
having developed “espionage and 
sabotage activities.” Mordecai Oren, 
a member of Israel's left-wing 
Mapam party, who had been arrest- 
ed in Czechoslovakia, was also forced 
to “confess.” One hopes this last in- 


confessions. 


cident will have a beneficial effect on 
the psychology of the Mapam, which 
as been neutralist and infected with 
the illusion that the Soviet Union is 
to some extent a “workers’ state.” 

Several factors explain the Com- 
munist lapse into anti-Semitism: the 
need to appeal to the Arab world, 
the desire to woo anti-Semitic ele- 
ments in Central Europe, the indig- 
nation over Israel’s failure to become 
a Soviet satellite despite Czech arms 
shipments. 

Perhaps the Prague trial will mark 
the final turning point in the attitude 
of some anti-Communist Jews in the 
West, who in the past have felt forced 
to concede “something good” in the 
Soviet regime because it was sup- 
posed to have outlawed anti-Semit- 
ism. The Prague trial came as a 
sequel to the outburst of official anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union itself, 
symbolized by the campaign against 
“rootless cosmopolitans,” who always 
turned out to have Jewish names. 
These developments afford final proof 
that the rights of all minority groups 
are best safeguarded by free institu- 
tions, the rule of law and a system 
of moral values that repudiates all 
elements of race and class prejudice. 

There was also a scapegoat ele- 
ment at Prague. Czechoslovakia was 
the most advanced 
country to fall under Communist 
rule. The dissatisfaction of Czech 
workers with Communism and their 
inclination to slacken effort in re- 
action to the deterioration of living 
conditions has been reflected in many 
statements by the Communist trade- 
union bosses. What better propa- 
ganda remedy than to make Ludvik 
Frejka, author of the Two and Five 
Year Plans, stand up in court and 
say: “I sabotaged in such a way 
that there is still rationing of elec- 
tricity and food”! 

No sympathy should be felt for the 
Communist victims of such trials, 
any more than for gangsters who 
have been “rubbed out” by their 
rivals. They have been rightly pun- 
ished—but by the wrong people for 
the wrong reasons. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Authors for ‘Peace’ 


kK Marx, in his day, described 
Xx capitalist society as being im- 
plicated in a “fetishism of commodi- 
ties.” He disapproved, of course, and 
with a passionate eloquence that 
moved more than a few readers to 
disapprove with him. Today, how- 
ever, one reads Marx’s pages with a 
sentiment bordering on _ nostalgia. 
How pleasant and innocuous it was, 
that fetishism of commodities! What 
one wouldn’t give to have it back in 
exchange for our prevailing fetishism 
of words! A commodity, after all, is 
a tangible thing, and there are limits 
to what even the most designing 
mind or the most inflamed imagina- 
tion can make of it. But a word, an 
empty word, offers limitless possi- 
bilities for deception and self-decep- 
tion—as George Orwell made clear 
in his prophetic exposition of New- 
speak. 

The fetishism of words performs 
exactly the work that the fetishism 
of commodities was supposed to have 
done: It conceals the truth of the 
actual situation, and obscures the 
real relations which exist between 
men. And, ironically, the fetishism of 
words in our time is the creation of 
that very class to which Marx looked 
for the exposure of all fetishism: 
the intelligentsia. The fetish-words 
themselves tend to vary with circum- 
stance, but there are some that are 
permanent and crucial. “People” is 
probably the most permanent and 
most crucial. But “peace” is not far 
behind. 

A splendid specimen of the fetish- 
ism of “peace” was recently pro- 
vided by something called the 
Authors World Peace Appeal, in Lon- 
don. The signers of this appeal are a 
heterogeneous collection, including 


some well-known pro-Communists, 
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who, it may be assumed, know what 
they are up to, but also including 
such names as Vera Brittain, Albert 
Camus, Christopher Fry, Aldous 
Huxley, C. E. M. Joad, Marghanita 
Laski, C. Day Lewis, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, André Maurois, Kathleen 
Raine, Herbert Read, Siegfried Sas- 
soon, Edith Sitwell, Frank Swinner- 
ton, Dylan Thomas and Sylvia Town- 
send Warner. 

The appeal which these disting- 
uished writers signed is an extraor- 
dinary document that deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion. It reads: 

“We writers believe that our 
civilization is unlikely to survive 
another world war. We believe 
that differing political and eco- 
nomic systems can exist side by 
side on the basis of peacefully 
negotiated settlements. As writers, 
we want peace and through our 
work will try and get it; and we 
pledge ourselves to encourage an 
international settlement through 
peaceful negotiation. We condemn 
writing liable to sharpen existing 
dangers and hatred. As signa- 
tories, we are associated with no 
political movement, party or re- 
ligious belief, but are solely con- 
cerned with trying to stop the 
drift to war.” 

Taken literally, this would mean 
that the writer. who lent their names 
to this statement intended to for- 
swear all discussion of Siberian con- 
centration bloody purges, 
grotesque trials, and the other orna- 
ments of Communist rule—for such 
writing certainly excites hatred. And 
these are the very same writers who 
most vehemently proclaim that it is 
the duty of the artist to be the critic 
of society! It would almost seem 


camps, 


that these authors had succeeded in 
executing their own version of the 
policy of “containment”: They have 
divided the world into two sealed 
and isolated segments, electing them- 
selves eloquent moralists of the one 
and mute apologists of the other. 

This oddity of behavior on the 
part of some of our leading intellect- 
uals is significant evidence of the 
hypnotic power of the fetish of 
“peace.” By its magic, the free world 
of the West and the enslaved world 
of Stalin’s empire become merely 
“differing political and economic 
systems.” And, obviously, “differing 
political and economic systems” can 
live peacefully side by side. Even 
where abstractions contradict one an- 
other, they don’t shed blood. 

The longing for peace is natural 
in an epoch that has seen the arts of 
violence brought to an almost super- 
natural point of perfection. But if, 
in religion, the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom, in politics the 
fear of war is not. Unless, of course, 
this fear is universal, and every- 
where equally effective in setting an 
absolute limit to policy. Where this 
is not the case—and no person lit- 
erate on the subject of Communism 
can honestly doubt that it is not the 
case today 





the fear of war can be 
as pernicious and debasing as the 
most extravagant militarism. 

Just how debasing it can be may 
be seen further from the various bul- 
letins of the Authors World Peace 
Appeal, a reading of which creates a 
depressing sensation of déja vu. Most 
of Bulletin number 7, for instance, is 
taken up with a long account by 
Naomi Mitchison of her recent visit 
to the Soviet Union which reads as if 
it had been plucked from the dusty 
files of Soviet Russia Today. And 
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the major current activity of the 
Authors World Peace Appeal is an 
inquiry into the question: “Do films 
of violence coniribute to world ten- 
sion?” The “films of violence” turn 
out, to no one’s surprise, to be all 
American, and the results of this in- 
vestigation are not hard to predict. 


Clearly, the leaders of this enter- 
prise know quite well what they are 
doing. They are fighting for “peace,” 
in the manner prescribed by Radio 
Moscow: “The fight for true peace 
cannot dispense with war so long as 
the imperialist powers exist, and so 
long as the capitalists and landlords 


have not been hunted out of them.” 
But what are Albert Camus, Aldous 
Huxley, C. Day Lewis, et al. doing 
in such a company? Is this what a 
melancholy preacher had in mind 
when he wrote long ago: “The fool 
foldeth his hands together, and 
eateth his own flesh?” 





The Price 


Ethics in Government. 
By Paul H. Douglas. 
Harvard, 114 pp. $2.25. 


IN SELECTING somebody to deliver 
the Godkin Lectures “On the Essen- 
tials of Free Government and the 
Duties of the Citizen” last January, 
the Harvard people could scarcely 
have done better than to settle on 
Paul Douglas. We have had scholars 
in Government before. But no scholar 
now living has had a more distin- 
guished political career, and no one 
now active in Government can be 
compared with Mr. Douglas for dis- 
tinction as a scholar. 

As might have been expected, 
these lectures distill the wisdom of 
the professional economist and the 
experience of the United States Sena- 
tor. When he is discussing the high 
cost of running for office, and the 
manifold benefactions which the suc- 
cessful aspirant has virtually forced 
upon him, he is speaking from experi- 
ence; and when he is discussing the 
revelations of the Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, he is likewise speaking 
of investigations in which he himself 
played a major part. 

Thus there is nothing far-fetched 
or utopian about his recommenda- 
tions. In a chapter on the ethical 
problems of legislators, he advocates 
not only limitation of total expendi- 
tures in behalf of a candidate run- 
ning for office and greater reliance 
on large numbers of small contribu- 
tions, but also a system of public 
financing of political campaigns; and 
in a chapter on the ethical problems 
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of administrators, he advocates sav- 
ing administrators from themselves 
by setting up “definite rules and 
criteria . . . for the regulation of 
loans and subsidies,” remarking that 
“One reason why the RFC and 
many officials of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and other agencies 
have gone wrong is that they have 
been allowed virtually complete 
discretion in making their deci- 
sions and have had few or no 
standards furnished by Congress 
under which they should operate.” 

He also argues that public officials 
should accept no valuable gifts (de- 
fining “valuable” as worth more than 
$2.50) and no expensive entertain- 
ment, and that a probationary period 
should be set within which public 
officials may not make decisions af- 
fecting former business associates or, 
after leaving Government service, ac- 
cept employment by the subjects of 
their former decisions or for the 
purpose of “influencing” their former 
governmental associates. 

All this is fine. But does it go far 
enough? Professor Douglas knows 
well enough that the moral corrup- 
tion by which governmental agencies 
are afflicted itself emanates from the 
ethos of a civilization in which mak- 
ing money is the supreme rule of 
life. Indeed, in his opening survey 
of the problem of political moral 
standards, he recalls the bribe which 
Secretary Albert Fall was convicted 
of accepting from E. L. Doheny, who 
in turn was acquitted of having given 


it; and he quotes Harold Ickes as 
having remarked that he never knew 
of a public official corrupting him- 
self, and suggests that “Some of the 
moral indignation and ethical energy 
which businessmen are developing 
over the delinquencies of Govern- 
ment officials might be properly ap- 
plied to raising the moral level of 
their own operations.” Nevertheless, 
Senator Douglas, although he en- 
dorses the principle that all legisla- 
tors and policy- or decision-making 
administrators should disclose ll 
sources of income and all holdings of 
property, seems to feel general appli- 
cation of the principle would violate 
“the individual’s right to privacy.” 
But isn’t the same sauce equally 
applicable to the governmental goose 
and the financial gander? If it is 
possible to set a figure such as $2.50 
as the dividing line between friend- 
ship and corruption, isn’t it possible 
to set a figure at which the indivi- 
dual’s right to privacy becomes af- 
fected with the public interest? After 
having gone along with Senator 
Douglas as far as he is willing to 
go, I still wonder if we aren’t going 
to have to go a whole lot farther. 
Can a furtive and deceitful com- 
munity really expect to have an open 
and honest government? And if not, 
what is the ultimate price of ethics 
in Government? More, I suspect, 
than most of those who have recently 
vented their outrage at “the mess in 
Washington” are prepared to pay. 





Grand Tour, NKVD Style | 


A Reluctant Traveller in Russia. 
By Tadeusz Wittlin. 
Rinehart. 280 pp. $3.00. 


A TOURIST visiting a country in 
Western Europe, says the author of 
this book, buys a ticket, obtains his 
papers, packs his bags and simply 
goes. A visitor to Russia, however, 
can secure a visa only if invited, and 
this is usually extended solely for 
propaganda purposes. Such guests 
generally see only the clean Potem- 
kin villages, and any attempt to find 
out how the Russian people really 
live would be quickly stopped. Yet 
there is a way, we are told, to see 
Russia without visa, passport or 
money: “One merely needs to fall 
into the clutches of the Soviet 
Security Police. By doing so you 
can pass through villages, towns, dis- 
tricts—even republics.” 

Marching to the prison trains, the 
Soviet convict sees passersby dressed 
in clothes that seem colorful and 
even elegant compared to his own 
drab quilted garments. The grey 
houses and tumbledown shops with 
empty shelves become symbols of 
freedom. Then, finally, after many 
weeks of travel across frozen tundra, 
the train comes to settlements with- 
out names, where the inhabitants are 
watched by surly guards from the 
tops of wooden towers. 

This grim passage through the 
Soviet paradise was unwillingly taken 
by the author, Tadeusz Wittlin, a 
Polish writer and editor, now living 
in New York. Caught in the no-man’s 
land between the German and Rus- 
sian armies after the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, he tried to escape across the 
Lithuanian border, only to find him- 
self betrayed into the hands of the 
Soviet police by his guide. 

Arrested and subjected to the 

inquisition of the NKVD, 
Wittlin discovered that a totalitarian 
state paradoxically exhibits a deep 
concern with the legality of its own 
actions. Required to sign his own 


brutal 
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arrest documents and imprisonment 
order, he had the impression the 
Government was afflicted by a pow- 
erful guilt complex which could be 
assuaged only by the consent of its 
victims. Russia, continues Wittlin 
with a quiet irony that pervades his 
book throughout, respects greatly the 
liberty of the individual, for no im- 
prisonment, deportation or execution 
can be inflicted without the signature 
of the accused. Yet such approval of 
one’s own fate has never been with- 
held. This, comments the author, 
surely is the height of liberty. 

Real liberty in Russia is found 
only behind prison bars, we are 
told. There all can say what they 
really think; they can even ignore the 
police spies who are planted in the 
jails, because, after all, there is no- 
where else to go. Besides, the pris- 
oner is at least certain that tomor- 
row will be quite the same as today. 
That, in a peculiar sense, is true 
freedom, for outside the jail in Rus- 
sia one seldom knows whether a 
walk in the park will not be the last. 

Wittlin adds new tales to the long 
catalogue of Soviet prison adven- 
tures. These illustrate the absolute 
terror of the Russian state and show 
how mutual hostilities within the jail 
itself explode into the kind of hatreds 
that permit the Government to 
atomize the individual. Two prison- 
ers bump each other’s soup tins and, 
after a series of oaths, come to blows 
only after the ultimate imprecation is 
hurled: “Bloody intellectual!” Yet 
neither inmate could read or write, 
Wittlin discovered; they fought only 
because the insult suggested capital- 
ism. An English POW who escaped 
the Nazis disappears into the cellars 
of a Russian jail and, years later. 
the author, while working for the 
British Ministry of Information, 
discovers that he cannot tell the 


story of Sergeant Edward Baldwin 
because it would upset England’s 
great wartime ally. A ten-year-old 
youngster is arrested and thrown 
into a cell crowded with adults, who 
announce that now the lad has been 
liberated by the Soviet Union. “Lib- 
erated? From whom?” asks a none- 
too-bright prison guard. “From his 
mother,” 

This essentially is the way in 
which Wittlin creates the tone of his 
book. Incidents are related with a 
calm that serves to emphasize the 
remarkable fortitude with which the 
author must have met each exper- 
ience. It is this, more than anything 


explain the prisoners. 


else, that underscores the hideousness 
of his ordeal. It is as though a per- 
son of compassion and humor were 
compelled to view from inside the 
abysmal degradation of an insane 
asylum’s isolation ward. 

Yet, for all his humanity, Wittlin 
does not successfully transmit to his 
reader a full sense of the terrorizing 
power of a totalitarian state. He does 
not fully perceive the nature of 
human evil in extremity in the same 
way that characterizes the works of 
Arendt, Rousset and Herling. Life to 
him possesses a gaiety that not even 
Stalinist horror can destroy. Perhaps 
that is why he was able to come out 
of the night of the Soviet prisons a 
whole person still able to see the 
vanity and nakedness inherent in 
most of man’s works. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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Winning Asia Means Winning Asians 


The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Macmillan. 208 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. LATOURETTE is Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Oriental His- 
tory at Yale, and has written several 
scholarly works on China and Japan. 
His newest book, however, is not 
intended for the experts but “for the 
somewhat hypothetical ‘general read- 
er, . .. who wishes to have in the 
simplest and briefest possible form a 
comprehensive summary of the ac- 
tions of his fellow citizens and espec- 
ially of his government in Asia.” 

Since the war, we have become 
deeply involved in the fate of the 
Orient; we have suffered a major 
defeat in China; we have spent bil- 
lions of dollars on all kinds of aid 
to Asian lands; and, above all, we 
have been engaged for two and a 
half years in a dragged-out shooting 
war in Korea. Yet too many “general 
readers” cannot explain—to their 
own or anyone else’s satisfaction— 
why we are so deep in Asia, where 
we have succeeded or failed, and 
what we ought to do next. 

Certainly there is need for a 
guide to the perplexed. But, in his 
effort to compress the whole story 
into less than 200 careful pages, 
Professor Latourette may have for- 
gotten that the perplexed usually ex- 
pect a style less flat and more dis- 
tinguished than what he offers here. 
Yet, he has made a valiant effort, and 
for this we should be grateful. 

Apparently recognizing the deli- 
cacy involved in issuing his book 
under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Pro- 
fessor Latourette takes pains to make 
clear that he is not soft on Com- 
munism. His approach is heavily in- 
fluenced by the Christian attitudes 
of the American missionary tradition. 
He surveys the Orient, and the 
American record there, in a country- 
Southeast 
Asia, he thinks our record “was one 


by-country analysis. In 
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of partial frustration, but of in the 
main achievement.” In the Philip- 
pines, he concludes, we have neither 
succeeded nor failed. In China, he 
says, “the United States suffered 
what proved to be the major reverse 
in all the history of its dealings with 
foreign nations”; but he wonders 
whether we would have been more 
successful if we had pursued some 
other course there. He considers 
the achievement of the American 
occupation in Japan “remarkable and 
encouraging.” He offers an excellent 
summary of the Korean episode, but 
with good sense shies away from any 
final conclusions. 

Perhaps his most emphatic con- 
viction is that armed force alone can- 
not bring success to America in the 
Far East. “The outcome in the Far 
East as in the rest of the world,” he 
says, “would be determined primarily 
not by armies, navies, or air power, 
but by what men really believed con- 
cerning the universe, the nature of 
man, and the relations of men to one 
another and to the universe.” 

If what he says is true, and I be- 
lieve it is, then it is misleading to 
spell out the particulars of only the 
American record in the Far East. 
Rather, we need an analysis of the 
whirlwind of new ideas in that part 
of the world—and of American be- 
havior within the framework of such 
an analysis. If the Communist vic- 
tory in China was a defeat for Amer- 
ica, how much more was it a defeat 
for China! And how much more than 
that was it a defeat for the idea of 
human freedom and dignity! If we 
conduct our foreign policy on the 
assumption that the United States is 
engaged in a worldwide popularity 
contest, then we are likely to wind 
up neither popular nor successful. 

In this sense, Professor Latourette 
may not be doing his “general read- 


er” a good turn in his book. The 
question is not whether the American 
record in the Far East has been suc- 
cessful. The question is whether the 
kind of world we seek has a better 
place for Asia in it than the kind 
of world the Communists seek—and 
whether the Asians themselves have 
a right to make up their own minds 
about what they want. 

Professor Latourette lists some of 
the big reasons for the upheaval in 
Asia—the population pressures, the 
wave of unrest brought on by the 
war, the breakdown of inherited cul- 
tures, the Communist propaganda at- 
tack. But he does not translate these 
things into human terms involving 
the restless, impatient, complex-rid- 
den intellectuals, the traditionally 
wealthy classes, the illiterate mil- 
lions. He speaks more often of India 
or China or the Philippines than of 
the Indian, Chinese or Filipino 
peoples. Yet it is hard to explain the 
problem of establishing a truly free 
Asia without understanding the im- 
pulses and needs of its people. 

One of the leading Asian states- 
men told me recently of two small 
actions by Americans. One involved 
Mrs. Roosevelt. When she came off 
her plane on a recent visit to India, 
a reporter asked her why she was 
there. She said she had come to 
The other involved Chester 
Bowles. When he settled in New 
Delhi as Ambassador, he promptly 
put his children in an Indian public 
school. These small incidents, the 
Asian leader said, held more prom- 
ise for U.S.-Asian understanding 
than much of our expensive propa- 
ganda. Yet such small matters find 
no place in Professor Latourette’s 
rapid survey. The “general reader” 
will find the facts of the past seven 
years in this book, but he must look 
elsewhere for their true meaning. 


learn. 





Corliss in Wonderland 


Soviet Civilization. 
By Corliss Lamont. 


Philosophical Library. 433 pp. $5.00. 


IF THE CURIOUS phenomenon 
known as Corliss Lamont did not ex- 
ist, it would surely be necessary to 
invent him—if only for his educa- 
tional value to the younger genera- 
tion. For Mr. Lamont, who divides 
his time between singing the praises 
of “the independent mind” and shill- 
ing for Stalinist totalitarianism, is a 
fully-preserved specimen of an al- 
most extinct but once flourishing 
species, the “respectable,” “scholarly” 
fellow-traveler. 

Judging from Soviet Civilization, 
the author’s political thinking has 
successfully resisted the impact of 
everything that has happened in the 
world since the dear dead days of 


the 1930s and early 1940s. when 
Soviet apologists could sell their 
hooks to the biggest publishing 


houses and only fascist beasts ques- 
tioned the benevolent intentions of 
Uncle Joe Stalin. 
Soviet slave state is a 


To Lamont, the 
“socialist so- 
ciety” and “a great new civilization 
of enduring achievement and high 
promise.” The average Sos iet citizen 
is happy and contented. “absorbed 
job that 


brings meaning into his life.” His 


in a socially significant 
masters may have “from time to time 
used unnecessarily harsh measures.” 
but “we should not lose sight of 
[ their | 


Furthermore. 


ultimate democratic aims.” 
their 


program and occasional “missteps” 


massive arms 
in foreign policy are merely measures 
of “self-defense in face of a hostile 
world.” 

Here are a few examples of the 
Lamont mind ranging over various 
aspects of Soviet life and policy: 

The Iron Curtain: “To assert. in 
the phrase 


originally coined by 


Joseph Goebbels and later popular- 


ized by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. that the Russians have 
24 
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erected an ‘Iron Curtain’ to rule out 
the exchange of information with 
the outside world is extremely mis- 
ieading.” 

Anti-Semitism: “Anti-Semitism and 
other forms of racial prejudice and 
discrimination have almost entirely 
disappeared in Soviet Russia.” 

Slave labor: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment has from its earliest years 
prided itself on its method of re- 
training and rehabilitating prisoners 
.. . by giving them useful work... . 
Now ... [this] is stigmatized as 
‘slave labor’ as part of an endeavor 
to indict the totality of Soviet civ- 
ilization.” 

The Soviet Constitution: “It is a 
document that does great credit to its 
framers and that presents a grand 
design of human living of which the 
Soviet people can well be proud.” 

The Moscow Trials: “The crush- 
ing by the Soviet Republic of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy to overthrow it— 
a conspiracy having definite links 
with Nazi Germany—resulted in 
strengthening Soviet leadership and 
morale.” 

Soviet planning: “Soviet socialist 
planning, through its coordination 
and controls, attains what might be 
called a great Community Mind op- 
erating on behalf of the common 
welfare.” 

Soviet culture: “The Communist 
regime has brought about a true cul- 
tural revolution by making art and 
literature, the drama and the opera. 
music and the ballet a shared asset 
and enjoyment for all of the people.” 

The Soviet and peace: 
“Soviet socialism stands firmly for 
international peace and cooperation 
among the peoples of the earth.” 

The Czech coup of 1948: “A\- 
though I have always regretted that 
the Communist party of Czechoslo- 


Union 


vakia took such drastic action, I have 
never been able to view it as an ex- 
ample of Soviet aggression.” 

In spite of all this, Mr. Lamont 
would have the reader know that he 
is in no sense an “uncritical sympa- 
thizer” of the Soviet Union. We are 
reminded on almost every page that 
his book is “objective” and “dis- 
passionate,” and he takes pains to 
rap Uncle Joe lightly on the knuckles 
every fifty pages or so. For example, 
he doesn’t think it was at all cricket 
of the Kremlin to expel that fine old 
peace-lover, Anna Louise Strong, and 
he definitely considers the Soviet at- 
titude toward Tito “harsh.” On 
every basic issue, however, he is 
right in there pitching for Stalin’s 
“great new civilization.” He believes 
that “the United States bears the 
major responsibility for starting the 
cold war” as a means “of tempor- 
arily overcoming fundamental eco- 
nomic difficulties in a capitalist econ- 
omy,” and calls Soviet aggression a 
“myth.” He finds it “probable” that 
North Korea attacked South Korea. 
and not the other way around, but 
“T still claim that the aggression was 
that of North Korea and not of 
Soviet Russia.” 

Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
another veteran battler for “objec- 
tivity,” has provided an introduction, 
in which (perhaps for the behoof of 
would-be hostile reviewers) he re- 
joices that “socialism” now embraces 
“nearly one-third of the entire human 
race” and is traveling like a prairie 
fire. The Philosophical Library, 
which blandly describes the book on 
its jacket as a “calm and objective” 
study, has spared Mr. Lamont the 
embarrassment of taking his manu- 
script to International Publishers. 
the official publishing house of the 
CPUSA. 
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MARKFIELD 


T IS HARD to fix the exact date 
which marked the death of the old- 
fashioned belly-laugh. For some pur- 
ists, it passed from the screen with 
the silents; others, less exacting, 
point to the eclipse of W. C. Fields, 
wr the unfortunate shift of the Marx 
Brothers from Paramount to Metro. 

But no matter when the corpse was 
interred, there can be little doubt 
that by this time the old physical 
humor, the explosive movement and 
unabashed vitality which galvanized 
the work of even such second-raters 
as Laurel and Hardy, the Ritz Broth- 
ers or the Three Stooges is as dead 
as a doornail. A small twitch is dis- 
cernible now and then in an occa- 
sional Tom and Jerry cartoon, or 
some of the Joe Doaks slapstick 
sorts. But, for the most part, there 
rises from the depths of today’s 
screen only the nervous titter—some- 
thing tremulous, shallow and short, 
a tiny discharge of anxiety that 
brings climax without relief. 

That Hollywood is filled with cap- 
able journeyman comics is undeni- 
able. But it is doubtful if anyone 
around has the interest or integrity 
to serve out a master’s apprentice- 
ship, to work toward the mechanical 
and psychological perfection which 
the belly-laugh craft once demanded. 
Watching Bob Hope in Son of Pale- 
face, for example, leaves you with 
the overriding impression that he has 
long since ceased caring about milk- 
ing the juices from a verbal gag, let 
alone perfecting a piece of comic 
pantomime. An air of desperation 
seeps into the film, as though all the 
gag files had been exhausted; there 
is the sense that the customary 
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By Wallace Markfield 


of Crosby isn’t the 
“boffo” it once was, that Hope’s tim- 
ing and pacing are a shade askew. 
His comic vocabulary is just exten- 
sive enough to include a few bits of 
visual humor that skirt the edges of 
delight; no one can better execute 
the body’s sudden, convulsive reac- 
tion to a lethal cocktail, or dance the 
varied attitudes of cowardice. 

But most of this prattle is wasted, 
and his gestures articulate nothing 
but a generalized tension that has 
no adequate outlet. Where the old- 
timers would buffet a sequence till it 
capitulated and yielded up its last 
comic possibility, Hope, in the scene 
where he battles a horse for bed- 
covers, slackens in the middle and 
squirms off the hook with a weak 
gagline, as though happy to be out 
of camera range. The lack of scope 
and inventiveness stems, I think, not 
so much from inability, but, as with 


bonus shot 


most contemporary practitioners. 
from the basic refusal to learn from 
picture to picture, to build in the 
knowledge that writers alone cannot 
be blamed for failure. 

For Danny Kaye, there may still 
be the slim hope that he will come 
through to something beyond parody 
and patter and develop into a comic 
archetype, a character able to en- 
compass his immense energy and 
marvelous delicacy. Half-muted and 
constricted as he is in Hans Christian 
Anderson, he nevertheless remains 
one of the few people on the screen 
whose movements give joy. The great 
danger, however—and his new film 
bears witness to this—is that he will 
turn more and more into the high- 
priced night-club commodity, sur- 








Death of the Belly-Laugh: 


Hope, Kaye and Guinness 


rounded by those who will permit 
him no chance of fruitful error, 
forced to deliver material cut and 
shaped with micrometer precision, a 
flashy stylist carrying dead shows. 
The extraordinary success of Alec 
Guinness lies not so much in his 
talent—considerable, though exag- 
gerated by overly-cultish audiences, 
who read volumes into the merest 
inflection—but in the fact that he 
has established a comic identity that 
scarcely varies from film to film. 
Once again, he emerges in The Pro- 
moter as the timid, dreary nonentity 
sprung from the depths of the lower 
middle class, whose energies are sus- 
pended not on survival alone, but in 
improvising some marvelous scheme 
by which he can lever his way, if 
only for a moment, through the 
crowd and into the spotlight. Much 
about him is reminiscent of the silent 
comedians: He possesses the stony 
pallor of Buster Keaton, the shy em- 
barrassed smile of Harold Lloyd and 
the frightful fragility of Stan Laurel: 
his sad, immobile face has no ap- 
parent relation to flesh and blood. 
Unlike them, however, he seems to 
strive for the inhibited giggle that 
wavers in the twilight zone between 
boredom and amusement—pure in- 
tellect, removed from the necessity 
for action. Where they worked in 
broad, imperious Guinness 
needles a gag till it shrivels and 
finally vanishes entirely. If their 
comic symbol can be summed up as 
the swift kick in the pants, Guinness 
represents a more neurasthenic 
humor, in which the hero lifts his 
foot but stops short, uncertain of his 
motives and the efficacy of his aim. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


LTHOUGH the French company 
AS: Renaud-Barrault has turned 
from Hamlet to other productions 
and will soon be just a glowing mem- 
ory in the annals of the New York 
stage, I would like to set down some 
observations on its Shakespearean 
presentation. For the Barrault Ham- 
let' is in several ways one of the 
most memorable of the century. 
fluid, 
smooth and swiftly flowing. It has 


The production itself is 
a credible and creditable ghost, the 
various roles are well played, and 
Simone Valére is truly superb as 
Ophelia. The dumb-show is handled 
as though it really belonged in the 
piece. Many a neat turn of action 
enlivens the interpretation. Some of 
them, probably, would not occur to 
an Anglo-Saxon mind, but, when 
seen, they at once fall into place like 
the last fragment of a jig-saw puzzle. 

There is, for example, the touch 
of the Prince’s fingers on the Play- 
ers cheek and the gleam in his eyes 
—yes, they are real tears!—that 
leads into the soliloquy: “O! what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I... . 
What’s Hecuba to him or he to 
Hecuba/ That he should weep for 


her?” Beyond all such signs of 
d |] 


artistry and intelligence, however, 


the chief thing one looks for in any 
production of Hamlet is the inter- 


pretation given the “melancholy 


Dane.” Jean-Louis Barrault is one 
of the very great Hamlets. 


1, The Renavud-Barrault Company. In French reper- 
toire. Presented by S. Hurok. With the coopera- 
tion of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
At the Ziegfeld Theater. 

- See the Jaguar. By N. Richard Nash. Directed by 
Michael Gordon. Presented by Lemuel Ayres. At 
the Cort Theater. 
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Barrault Gives Us 
A Great Hamlet 


Barrault has John Barrymore’s 
mobility of face and body, with less 
of the smooth Barrymore beauty— 
indeed, with rugged countenance, 
ridged by his torment. He has the 
restlessness of a panther in his Den- 
mark prison. He has command of a 
wide range of utterance, from sibi- 
lant whispers to roars of passion, 
from flashing anger to contemplative 
calm. And, in two respects, he un- 
veils aspects of Hamlet that have 
never before been made so vivid— 
which indeed, for this critic, had not 
even been made manifest. 

To any that look back upon Ham- 
let's happy years—but how many 
do?— it must be clear that he was a 
jolly Prince, generous, kindly, with 
a ready wit and a bubbling humor. 
In Barrault’s performance—alone 
among the many Hamlets I know— 
that jolly fellow is not quite lost in 
the gloom. Shreds of his past sense 
of humor then, 
through the bitterness and irony of 


glint, now. and 


his present. There are moments, for 
which the Prince can be thankful, 
when long habit takes control and 
brings forgetfulness, when the imme- 
diate problem is pushed back a hair’s 
breadth as the basic good nature of 
the man asserts itself, a jewel of 
beneath the 
mantle of despair. This human con- 
tinuity, this suggestion that there was 
a young Hamlet before the King was 
killed, and that with the good father’s 
murder the bright son did not wholly 
die, has in my experience never be- 
fore been conveyed, 

The second fresh element in Bar- 
rault’s interpretation of the Prince 


playfulness asparkle 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


is more complex, but perhaps even 
more dramatically fruitful. Barrantt 
plays Hamlet as a man who, out of 
his very anguish, seeks to dramatize 
his days. He makes, as it were, a 
play with his own doings, so that he 
can stand aside from the suffering 
and become a mere beholder. But 
there’s the rub! He succeeds not in 
escaping, but only in dividing, him. 
self. He becomes a spectator but re. 
mains the sufferer. He is a Hamlet 
held together by his integrity, but 
torn asunder by his anguish. 

Shakespeare, as Barrault remarked 
to me, is always two: sun and moon, 
earth and ocean—twilight of dawn 
and twilight of gathering darkness, 
That imminence of twilignt spreads 
with sunset glory in the Hamlet of 
Jean-Louis Barrault. 


+ + + 
See the Jaguar’ is an instance of 


a worthy theme lost in a web of in- 
ept writing and obvious story, as a 
hillbilly Hitler rears against a teach- 
er who wants to set things free. There 
is an old widow who has kept her 
son locked in the ice-house for a 
score of years to protect him from 
the evil of the world. She dies, and 
the innocent she has hidden in her 
private shelter is locked by the hill 
folk in a public cage. To free him, 
the teacher is “forced” to use his 
enemies’ weapons, to use force. In 
any such conflict, those accustomed 
to violence, those to whom brute 
force naturally, inevitably 
have the advantage—they always win 
the first battles. The boy runs away; 
the girl with the teacher’s child in 
her womb follows; but the teacher is 
slain. There is a thought here for the 
world today. It is regrettable that See 
the Jaguar buries that thought in the 
shards of a poorly wrought play. 


comes 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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Praises ‘New Leader’ for 
Our ‘Liberal Conservatism’ 


I'd like to express my appreciation for a 
truly fine magazine. Your liberal conservatism 
(or vice versa) has both factual and idealistic 
merit which is head and shoulders above like 
publications in this country, large and small. 
Your feet-on-the-ground liberalism is a rare 
commodity and your timeliness (the Katyn sup- 
plement of 1949, for example) is admirable, to 
say the least. Even my 100-per-cent Republican 
father is pleasingly stunned to find such a 
magazine in what he has always regarded as 
the “radical” field. 

Continue the present quality of articles and 
coverage. Best of luck. 
Arlington Heights, Ill. DoucLas W. ScHIMMEL 
Replies to Reply to Reply 

To ‘Why Stevenson Lost’ 

Here are four quick points about Bob Spi- 
vack’s answer to my attack on the silly con- 
clusions in his article on “Why Stevenson Lost” 
[THe New Leaver, November 17]: 

1. There’s no basis for supposing that Adlai 
Stevenson might have won by running like a 
sure-loser instead of a confident candidate. As 
it happened, too many old-line Democratic 
machine bosses quit trying before November 4, 
anyway. They were afraid they’d drown in the 
Eisenhower tide. 

2. Spivack continues to ignore the painful 
fact that Senator Kefauver would have hurt the 
ticket as Stevenson’s running mate because he 
can never explain away the many key under- 
world figures who were not dragged before the 
Kefauver Commission’s TV road show. 

3. As to who is more like Lincoln, Kefauver 
or Stevenson, I hardly think it matters. I 
covered the Eisenhower Special in eleven West- 
ern states, and Ike impressed me as the most 
astonishingly cynical candidate in all history. 
With his “platform,” he probably would have 
beaten Lincoln himself; let’s face it. 

4. Stevenson did answer Eisenhower all the 
way. But how can you answer persuasively a 
spotless American hero who, with the soul of 
sincerity glowing in his solid bronze features, 
promises the people the moon and the stars, 
both at lower prices plus a 4-year guarantee? 
There were no answers this time. 
New York City PauL SANN 
Condemns Recent Reviewer for 

Praising ‘Worthless Quickie’ 

Victor Lasky’s review of Guenther Reinhardt’s 
Crime Without Punishment [THe New LEADER, 
December 8] raises some serious questions of 
journalistic standards, both in writing and in 
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THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


For here, I believe, is a 
worthless “quickie,” whose murky E. Phillips 
Oppenheim style is intended to convey a know- 
ing and “it-cannot-even-yet-be-revealed” author- 
ity and whose lurid descriptions can titillate 
only the readers of True Detective. Yet, be- 
cause it is “anti-Communist,” all is forgiven. 
And when a critic like Merle Miller asks for 
documentation, he is belabored for his im- 
pertinence and dismissed with the scornful 
remark: But Reinhardt was there. In the first 
place, being “there” is no substitute for docu- 
mentation (does Mr. Lasky believe the Dean 
of Canterbury, who claims to have seen the 
future in Moscow?), and, in the second place, 
Mr. Reinhardt was not even “there.” 

I, too, would like to see Reinhardt’s docu- 


reviewing books. 


mentation, for the major cases he discusses are 
important political events which deserve to be 
cleared up. But his accounts are clearly a 
rehash of hearsay, crumbs of third-level gossip 
and scraps of other accounts. 

1. On the Juliet Poyntz disappearance, Rein- 
hardt repeats a story of her murder in West- 
chester told him by Ludwig Lore, who, in turn, 
claimed to have a copy of a report sent by a 
former Comintern agent to Leon Trotsky. Yet, 
after Lore’s death, when his files were bought 
by the FBI, the document mysteriously was 
missing. If it was filched by the GPU, then 
why only that? And, if so, where is the copy 
from Trotsky’s files? In any event, Reinhardt’s 
version is a rehash of an earlier account by Ben 
Gitlow. It may or may not be true, but he 
himself had no role in the case, nor does he 
acknowledge his indebtedness. 

2. Mr. Reinhardt talked with Trotsky’s mur- 
derer “Jacson” for part of an afternoon in 
Mexico City, and, while he was told nothing by 
him, the man’s accent confirmed a theory that 
“Jacson” was actually a Russian and his name 
was Turkov. Unfortunately for Mr. Reinhardt, 
in the week his book appeared Murray Bloom 
published an article in True magazine, based 
on an interview with a noted Mexico City 
criminologist, which presented undisputed proof, 
including a checking of fingerprints in Spain, 
that “Jacson” was a Spaniard named Mercador. 
This itself substantiated an earlier account of 
the Trotsky murder by the Mexican police chief 
General Salazar, and the Spanish POUM leader 
Julian Gorkin. Reinhardt’s puffed-up account 
is worthless. The background of the case can 
be found more competently told in several other 
books, including Bornstein’s and Dewar’s. 

3. Reinhardt’s account of the Tresca murder 
places the blame squarely on the Italian Com- 
munist leader, now in Trieste, Sormenti-Vidali. 
Vidali has many brutal murders to his credit, 
particularly in Spain, but that is little excuse 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 


discussion. Now THe New 
LeaperR has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un. 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important s 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15¢ 
10 copies 
or more — 10¢ 
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to 


DANIEL JAMES 


Managing Editor 
of 


THE NEW LEADER 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
10:30 p.m. 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 
New York.” 


(A Lerry Curtis Production) 
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for distorting historical fact. The Tresca case, 
unfortunately, is still open. From all accounts 
of those who have worked closely on it, the 
preponderant evidence points to some quondam 
Fascist circles in New York as the instigators 
of the murder. 

4. Mr. Reinhardt gives an account of the 
death of the anti-Communist German leader 
Arkadi Maslow, based solely on a dinner con- 
versation with Ruth Fischer, Maslow’s co-worker 
in the German Communist movement. Miss 
Fischer herself has not written on the case, as 
far as I know. In any event, to ascribe his 
death to the GPU, rather than to natural causes, 
is primarily an hypothesis based on a suspicion; 
but it was never presented as such. 

In these four instances, Mr. Reinhardt has 
traded on a relationship with the FBI that 
ended more than a decade ago to imply an 
investigative role and a knowledge that is not 
borne out by the facts. It would have been 
better if the book had been left to the quick 
obscurity it deserves. Yet Mr. Lasky, who pos- 
sibly should have known better, not only gives 
the book an undeserved puff but uses the re- 
view to pillory somebody who asks for evidence. 
As a reader, I would like some documentation, 
and some scrupulousness, too. 


New York City DANIEL BELL 


Urges Government Probe 
Of Civil Liberties Union 

The facts about Communist infiltration of 
the American Civil Liberties Unigas cannot be 
refuted by the slippery evasions in the letter of 
the two ACLU officials, Ernest Angell and H. 
William Fitelson, in the November 17 New 
LEADER. 

They say that the ACLU “has a long-estab- 
lished policy of complete disclosure of any 
information about the Union requested by a 
governmental body.” Very well; it is high time, 
then, that some governmental bodies requested 
such information, because the ACLU has done 
a fine job of concealing it from non-goy ern- 
mental bodies. The ACLU goes around in- 
vestigating others and urging them to give full 
and candid answers, but, for its own part, it 
even suppressed the damning report of its own 
committee of inquiry into the ACLU’s smear 
book, The Judges and the Judged, until after 
an article in the American Jewish Committee’s 
magazine Commentary disclosed its existence. 

Messrs. Angell and Fitelson say evasively: 
“So far as we know, or can ascertain, no mem- 
ber of the Board, National Committee or staff 
has ever been a member of the Duncan-Paris 
Post of the American Legion,” which was ex- 
pelled because it was controlled by Communists. 
But this does not answer the question raised by 


an earlier correspondent: whether some of the 
Communist writers and artists who were in the 
Duncan-Paris Post aren’t “in the ACLU now.” 
Are they? Angell and Fitelson dodge this 
question. All they say is that the National 
Board, National Committee and staff contain 
no such persons. But what of the membership, 
which exerts pressure on the officials and staff? 
And what of the governing boards and staffs 
of the branches? 

The two ACLU officials say that “Merle 
Miller . . . was a leader in the fight to oust 
Communists from the American Veterans Com- 
mittee.” The present feebleness of the AVC is 
due to the fact that Miller and others refused 
to join the genuine anti-Communists who wanted 
to make such a fight at the beginning. It was 
not till later, when the trend was running 
against the Communists, and when there was 
pressure from outside sources (Washington, 
labor, etc.), that Miller joined the fight. And 
even then, he said that “the real threat to 
veterans, to the United States, to the world, is 
not from the Left but from the Right.” This 
in 1947, the year of the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan! 

Until then, the word “Communist” could not 
be uttered in the struggle against the Com- 
munists in the AVC. There was a taboo on 
the word. Interestingly enough, the same taboo 
existed at the same time in the Radio Writers 
Guild [see “Radio Writers Off the Beam,” by 
Harry Gersh and Paul R. Milton, THe New 
LEADER, December 8—Ep.], as shown in recent 
testimony before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee. This taboo was imposed in the 
RWG by some of the Communist writers whom 
Miller defends in his smear book. 

THe New Leaper, in its October 13 issue, 
commenting on an earlier correspondent’s letter, 
said: “We can only hope that, in due time, 
ACLU leaders themselves will see the wisdom 
of purging the Communist anti-civil libertarians 
from their ranks.” The Angell-Fitelson letter 
does not offer much hope that the ACLU leaders 
will ever act in that honest and intelligent way. 
Therefore, a Government investigation by Ex- 
ecutive officials or a Congressional committee 
is highly justified and desirable. 

New York City TuHeEoporeE M. Back 


Sees Europe’s Anti-Americanism 
As a Projection of War Fears 

May I intrude with a few remarks on the 
“Trans-Atlantic Dialogue” between Sidney Hook 
and his British friends, W. J. Smith and B. J. 
Green, whose letters appeared in the December 
8 New LEaper. 

In terms of polemics, Dr. Hook’s robust 
defense of the “American” position seems un- 
assailable. Yet, your British correspondents, 
like their press and their brothers on the 
Continent, appear to act as if they did not 
grasp what he and other Americans are doing 
and saying. Dr. Hook seems astonished and 
more than a bit irritated. Our British critics, 
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who strive, as we do, for a mutual understand- 
ing, are equally surprised at our failure to 
comprehend the simple maxims which they lay 
down. 

There appears to be a mysterious obstruction 
to a meeting of the minds, a block to mutual 
understanding. What accounts for the so-called 
anti-Americanism among the people of Western 
Europe during the past three years of the cold 
war? 

I suggest that the roots lie deeply in the 
consciousness of a shocked, desperately fright- 
ened free world. We must admit that-Dr. Hook 
argues like Mr. American, 1952—that is to say, 
like aecitizen of a country that is resolute in 
its purpose, strong, of healthy morale, and 
confident of ultimate victory in any major 
contest with the forces of reaction in the East. 
Like other Americans, without fear but only 
with resolution, he alerts us to the Communist 
menace and warns that we take measures to 
combat it before it is too late. 

Our English friends rationalize their indiffer- 
ence behind words that show that their timid 
Their 
minds tell them that slavery under Stalin: is 
worse than death. Their hearts are filled with 
fear and hopelessness. They don’t see because 
they don’t want to see. This is no criticism of 
them. Maybe, in the nature of things, a valiant 
and brave nation like Britain is capable but 
sweat 


heart is not where their rational mind is. 


once in a generation of giving “blood, 
and for freedom. The so-called anti- 
Americanism is a rationalization of the fears 
and hopelessness in the heart of Mr. European, 
1952. B. J. Green gives the sum and substance 
of the distress and dilemma of his European 


tears” 


brothers when he says: 


“We in Britain realize very well that, in 
any war of the future, whether it is for the 
liberation of the Communist countries or in 
defense of Western Europe, our survival is 
very doubtful.” 

What he is “What's the 
(Not so many months ago, Churchill told him 
that, though Hitler failed, Stalin could take the 
British Isles at The 
feels that in a total war America will survive, 


” 


saying is: use! 


will.) average European 
but that his civilization, so precariously poised, 
will crumble. Whatever the eventual outcome 
of the struggle for freedom, he wants peace 
now. He is in constant conflict with himself. 
On the one hand, his mind recalls the lessons 
of the aggressors in the late Thirties. And so 
he gives feeble support to the defense of the 


Korean Republic and his representatives at the 


UN stand up for limited intervention. On the 
other hand, he impulsively grasps at what he 
believes are the immediate solutions to his 


dilemma. He thinks that recognition of Com- 
munist China may stave off war a little longer, 
and he is for it. Maybe the Americans ought to 
take it just a bit easy with Stalin and his 
stooges! Desperately, despite common 
and historical parallels, he pleads that we put 
ourselves “in the skin of the the 
Kremlin.” 


sense 


men in 
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Mr. European, 1952 says: “The Marshall Plan 
was fine. It saved my country internally. But 
who will save it against Russian tanks and air 
power?” Instead of the airlift, had we been 
prepared to enforce our rights through the 
corridor and had we successfully entered Berlin 
with armored trucks, maybe our friends would 
look to their defenses with more diligence and 
confidence and be less concerned with our tariff 
barriers and the “witch hunt” of Hiss and 
Lattimore. When the United States and its air 
and atomic power are able to guarantee the 
integrity of the free nations against aggression 
by Russia, I suspect anti-American sentiment 
will become a thing of the past. 


New York City Huco PoLiock 





THE COMMUNIST GOSPEL 
OF PEACE 


According to Marx, Mao Tze- 
tung, Lenin and Stalin 
A devastating expose of Red 
aims and methods 
By Richard Deverall 
YMCA Kaikan, Kanda, 
Tokyo, Japan 
25c per copy; five for $1.00 
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“YELLOW SKY" 
GREGORY PECK 


“THE GUNFIGHTER" 
GREGORY PECK 


[LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 








YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS z HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80, Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


outh Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM , MARTIN 
Me CORMICK * TABBERT WOLFSON 
d JUANITA HALL 


MAJESTIC “THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1°20, Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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’ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL = °: 


“Breathtakingly Beautiful !“— ZUNSER, CUE 
“MILLION DOLLAR MERIMAID”’ 
Esther WILLIAMS + victor MATURE + watier PIDGEON - bavid BRIAN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR «~ An M-G-M Picture 
and THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


“The Rativitp”—rar famed Yuletide pageant, produced by Leonidoff. 
“SEASON'S GREETINGS’’—Merry holiday spectacle, produced by Russell 
Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


DOORS OPEN TODAY AT 8 A.M. 
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PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





spon withdrawal of membershy. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—POUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ore returnedic 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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EDITORIAL 


A TIME FOR 


i. WAS when anti-Semitic acts would work Amer- 
icans up to a high pitch of indignation. Hitler’s at- 
tacks upon Jews kept U.S. opinion at the boiling point 
for the better part of a decade, during which protest 
meetings, picket lines, boycotts, petitions and literary 
broadsides poured forth in an unending tide of dis- 
approval. But the anti-Semitism of Stalin has evoked 
surprisingly little response. Apart from scattered protests 
by newspapers and clergymen, the American people have 
reacted almost casually to the frightening display of 
anti-Semitism at the recent Prague purge. 

Can it be that inhumanity has become so common that 
we are inured to it? If so—if we are losing our capacity 
for indignation at man’s inhumanity to man—then, as 
Thomas Paine prophesied, we shall indeed lose our 
soul. Is it, perhaps, that the immediate victims of Stal- 
inist anti-Semitism—the Rudolf Slanskys 
serving of our sympathy? This would be a natural re- 





are not de- 


action, for no one can shed tears over the execution of 
Stalinist hangmen by Stalinist hangmen. But it misses 
the entire point: It is not Slansky & Co. that is the real 
issue, but the fate of 2,500,000 Jews under Soviet rule. 

Perhaps it is not yet clear to Americans that the lives 
of these millions are now at stake. In Hungary, Rumania 
and East Germany, important Communists of Jewish 
origin are being prepared for “trial” and execution. No 
one cares about them; they are getting what they de- 
serve. But, after they are gone, who will next be “tried” 
as members of the “Jewish conspiracy” that Stalin has 
suddenly discovered? Who else but Jews who are not 
Communists? For if Government leaders of Jewish ex- 
traction have not been spared, surely no ordinary Jew 
can hope for mercy. The grim future of Iron Curtain 
Jewry is foreshadowed not only in the Prague purge it- 
seif but in the pogrom spirit it has unleashed in Czecho- 
slovakia, which is already finding its echo in East Ger- 
many. There, the arrest of Jews in Klein-Machnow, and 
the investigation of almost a dozen East German Jewish 
Communists which was begun after Prague, as well as 
hints in the East German press of coming purges, all 
enlarge the handwriting on the wall. 

Need for a scapegoat is perhaps Stalin’s chief motiva- 
tion for attacking the Jews, since it is well known that 
mass discontent with his economic policies has been rife 
throughout Eastern Europe. What makes the Jews ideal 
scapegoats is not only their defenselessness as a small 


minority, but the existence of Zionism. In Zionism— 
and th... is the truly startling fact brought out at Prague 
—Stalin sees an intolerable foe. Though the proportion 
of practicing Zionists in the Soviet Empire must be tiny 
indeed, and is far outweighed by the anti-Zionists— 
among whom the most vicious have been the Slanskys— 
nevertheless Zionism is a force whose very presence 
hinders the Sovietization of the Jews. This was most 
dramatically manifested in the U.S.S.R. itself in 1949, 
when, after thirty-three years of incessant indoctrination 
against Zionism, Moscow Jews gave Israel’s first Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Mrs. Golda Myerson, an overwhelming, 
spontaneous and unmistakably pro-Zionist ovation. It 
has been continually manifested in the great exodus of 
Jews to Israel since Communism has come to power in 
Eastern Europe. If there is a Zionist or Jewish “con- 
spiracy,” it consists in this: The more oppressive the 
Communist regime grows, the more dissatisfied do Jews 
(along with everyone else) become, and the more at- 
tractive does the prospect of escaping to Israel loom. 
Zionism, which springs from physical necessity and only 
later becomes ideological, is thus an “alien infection” 
which Communism regards as “treasonable” because it 
is a competing faith. It must therefore be cut out of the 
body politic. 


OR MUCH the same reason, another “alien infection,” 
Christianity, has never been tolerated by either Hitler 
or Stalin. It is interesting to note that the Prague purge 
was preceded, in March 1951, by the smashing of the 
last visible evidence of organized Czech Catholic oppo- 
sition; in Red China, the churches are “coordinated” 
when not liquidated. The whole idea, of course, is to 
render the masses leaderless and more susceptible to 
Communist indoctrination. It is hardly possible to kill 
every Christian and thereby kill Christianity; but it is 
possible to dispose of a few million Jews—Hitler proved 
that—and to eliminate Zionism as a competing force 
simply by eliminating all potential carriers of it. And 
in the performance of this grisly task—the unhappy truth 
must be admitted—Stalin may be able to enlist a certain 
amount of popular support; for in Eastern Europe anti- 
Semitism is endemic, and need only be fanned by the 
authorities to burst into epidemic proportions. 
Rarely has the world had such advance notice of a 
coming catastrophe as Stalin has given of his intention 
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PROTEST 


to commit genocide against Iron Curtain Jewry. Hitler 
cremated nearly six million Jews in relative secrecy, 
and at the height of a war; Stalin announces by 
means of staged trials, broadcast over the radio, that his 
goal is the liquidation of the remnants left by Hitler. 
One force alone can, just possibly, deter Stalin from 
carrying out this monstrous crime—the force of world 
opinion. At a time when he is prating ever louder of 
“peace” and “brotherhood,” he canrot afford to repel by 
dark deeds the very nations he would lure into his grasp 
by pretty words. It is up to these nations to join in rais- 
ing an outcry that will stay Stalin’s hand. 


IRST, let the non-Communist nations frame a resolu- 
. tion, to be presented to the United Nations Assembly, 
denouncing the Soviet Union’s resort to anti-Semitism 
and warning it against initiating a campaign of genocide 
against the Jews. We can think of no nation better 
equipped to lead this protest than India, which is even 
now fighting against the like persecution of Indians and 
other non-Europeans in South Africa. 

Second, the United States should exert the full power 
of its influence. A joint protest by President Truman 
and President-elect Eisenhower, including an appeal to 
all men of good will to join in denouncing Soviet anti- 
Semitism, would begin to marshal world opinion almost 
immediately. 

Third, these acts should be followed or accompanied 
by a steady stream of protests by prominent American 
individuals and organizations, especially those organ- 
izations with affiliates throughout the world, in the form 
of meetings and petitions demanding UN action. It would 
be especially desirable to have someone publish the of- 
ficial transcript of the Prague “trial” as a “Black Book 
of Soviet Anti-Semitism,” for this transcript alone is 
enough to damn the new Hitlerism. 

If world opinion could be built up to the realization 
that Stalin plans genocide against the Jews, it is, we 
repeat, just possible that 2,500,000 lives may be spared. 
It is also just possible that those neutralists and fellow- 
travelers who still have souls might begin to understand 
that in Stalinism humanity is faced not with a “different” 
alternative to freedom, but with systematic bestialization. 
For in Moscow, it must be made clear, is enthroned a 
highly organized barbarism whose final goal is the de- 
struction not of one civilization but of all civilization. 
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